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PRESIDENT OF MARSHALL, FIELD & COMPANY, OF CHICAGO, AND ONE OF THE FOREMOST ther 
MERCHANTS OF THE WORLD, WHO BELIEVES THAT “THE INDICATIONS OF THE PRESENT 
POINT STRONGLY TO AN INCREASE OF ACTIVITY’ IN AMERICAN BUSINESS (See page 65 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


OOD times are come again. 
The staple crops are big; 
and they will bring good 
prices, for theleft-over supply 
is not large. The yield of 
corn is greater than ever before — nearly 
three billion bushels; the wheat yield is 
almost the top-notch; the potato crop is 
the largest in our history; and cotton 
approximates last year’s great yield. 

The farmer has a good year and those 
who depend on him and those who serve 
him and those who exploit him under our 
wasteful system all now have money; 
for this money quickly gets into circula- 
tion. Laborers and merchants, bankers 
small and great, the railroads and the 
steamships — much of it goes to these; 
and in its travels it keeps the wheels of 
trade in motion. 

Corn, wheat, cotton— the earth has 
done most kindly this year in producing 
them; and this is the first great index 
of prosperity. 

Another such index is the iron and steel 
trade, which also points to a_ general 
revival of prosperity. When great crops 
must be hauled, the railroads must put 
themselves in order; they must have 
more cars; they must have more rails, 
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more locomotives. All wheels turn as 
soon as a great harvest is gathered, 
especially in a year of good prices. 

And there are other indications, too. 
Our exports, in spite of the greatly in- 
creased home consumption of our food- 
products, mount higher and higher; ocean 
freight-rates have been increased, and it is 
impossible to charter steamers enough. 

The westward stream of immigration 
also is again swollen. Laborers now come 
from Europe in great numbers when we 
have much work for them, and many of 
them go back when we have dull times. 
In spite of an increase in steerage rates, 
they are coming to us now in great swarms. 

Farming land keeps rising in price in 
spite of its having doubled its value be- 
tween 1900 and 1910. 

And (quite as important as any other 
fact) men have become tired of waiting 
for commercial confidence to be restored. 
They seem, by a common impulse, to say 
to one another: “Let’s stop waiting for 
something to happen. Let’s go to work 
and make and buy and sell’’; and when 
you and all your neighbors and all their 
neighbors of every craft and calling from 
one ocean to the other have this impulse, 
then what we call prosperity comes to pass. 
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PROPHETS OF GOOD TIMES—MR. E. C. SIMMONS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, WHO SAYS: “‘FOR FIVE YEARS, BUSI- 
NESS HAS HALTED AND HAS BEEN UNDER CONSIDERABLE DEPRESSION FROM VARIOUS 
CAUSES. THESE CAUSES NOW APPEAR TO BE REMOVED TO A GREAT EXTENT OR SIDE- 
TRACKED” [See page 61 














PROPHETS OF GOOD TIMES—MR. R. S. LOVETT 
CHAIRMAN OF THE HARRIMAN LINES, WHO RECENTLY DECLARED THAT “I HAVE NEVER 
KNOWN CROP CONDITIONS IN THE WEST TO BE BETTER. I DON’T KNOW HOW THEY COULD 


BE ANY BETTER. BUSINESS FOR THAT REASON IS UNUSUALLY FINE AND THE OUTLOOK 
EXCELLENT.” (See page 61.) 








PROPHETS OF GOOD TIMES—MR. JAMES McCREA 
:NT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LINES, WHO SAYS: “PROSPERITY? WHY IT IS HERE. 
EVERYBODY CAN SEE THAT. THE PULSE OF THE WHOLE COUNTRY IS BEATING TO THE 
RHYTHM OF HAPPIER TIMES, AND WE ARE JUST ENTERING A NEW ERA OF PROSPERITY” 


(See page 61 








PROF. IRVING FISHER 
OF YALE, THE DISTINGUISHED POLITICAL ECONOMIST WHO ADVOCATES AN INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS TO PLAN A STABLE CURRENCY [See “The March of Events”] 














MR. M. B. TREZEVANT 
SECRETARY-MANAGER OF THE NEW ORLEANS PROGRESSIVE UNION, WHO WAS RECENTLY 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL EXECUTIVES AT THEIR 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















MR. GEORGE S. SMITH 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOSTON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, WHO OPENED THE FIFTH INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN BOSTON AND WHO WAS ONE OF THOSE 
CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SUCCESS OF ITS FIRST MEETING IN AMERICA 


See ‘The March of Events’’} 
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MR. HENRY E. HUNTINGTON 


ONE OF THE MOST ENTHUSIASTIC OF THOSE MEN OF GREAT WEALTH WHO SPEND LARGE 
SUMS TO COLLECT RARE BOOKS; HE PAID $50,000 FOR THE PERFECT COPY OF THE GUTEN- 
BERG BIBLE FROM THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE ROBERT HOE [See page 80] 

















MR. CHARLES P. NEILL 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, WHO HAS ACTED AS PACIFICATOR IN HUN- 
DREDS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND WHO IS ONE OF THE LARGE FIGURES IN THE STRUGGLE 
TO FIND AN ACCEPTABLE BASIS OF PEACE IN THIS MOST COSTLY OF MODERN WARS {see page 4o.] 














MR. CHARLES S. BARRETT 


WHO RECENTLY, FOR THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE TIME, WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION, WHICH NOW HAS ABOUT 2,000,000 PAID-UP MEMBERS; 
WHICH CONTROLS 11,000 CORPORATIONS THAT MANAGE ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES, STORES, 
ETC.; AND WHICH EXERCISES A GREAT INFLUENCE UPON RURAL LIFE BY ITS PROPAGANDA 
FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND FOR COOPERATIVE SELLING OF FARM PRODUCTS 














FATHER JOSE ALGUE 
THE INVENTOR OF THE BAROCYCLONOMETER, WHICH PREDICTS THE APPROACH OF 
CYCLONIC STORMS SEVERAL DAYS BEFORE THEY ARRIVE AND WHICH HAS SAVED MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS’ WORTH OF PROPERTY IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, WHO IS INVESTIGATING 
WEATHER CONDITIONS IN THE WEST INDIES SO THAT HIS INVENTION MAY BE MADE USE- 
FUL THERE 


{See **The March of Events’’| 














MR. TOM COOPER 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE NORTH DAKOTA BETTER FARMING ASSOCIATION WHO IS TEACHING 
THE FARMERS PROSPERITY ON THEIR OWN FARMS See page 84.) 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 





THE SKY-LINE, IN 1894 AND IN IQI2, OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA., WHICH, THOUGH BARELY 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD, HAS NOW A POPULATION OF 132,685. ITS PER CENT. OF INCREASE 
DURING THE LAST DECADE, 245.4, RANKS THIRD IN SUCH FIGURES FOR AMERICAN CITIES 
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GOOD SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 


early results of the coming of 
good times are interesting. For 
instance, during the late summer and the 
early fall there came to New York so many 


S = of the recent evidences and 


buyers of goods that the hotels were ° 


crowded. One big hotel, which a year 
before had closed up for those months 
two of its floors, this year turned people 
away. To fill all the hotels of New York 
—that requires something akin to a 
general migration from every part of the 
country. 

And manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
importers had not for a long time been so 
rushed with orders for immediate delivery, 
nor asked for goods of such high grade. 
Merchants of. the West, of the Middle 
West, and of the South bought especially 
high priced things for women. The buyer 
for a drygoods store in a large town of 
West Virginia announced that he had 
bought 60 per cent. more than he bought 
in the fall of to11. “My inclination,” 
he said, “was to buy even more; but my 
firm decided to take a conservative course, 
because pr2sent prospects seem to be 
almost too good to continue.” Nor was 
this an exceptional experience: rather it 
was typical. 

During the month of September there 
was no able-bodied man of the five mil- 
lion inhabitants of New York, willing to 
work, who could not have obtained em- 
ployment for at least $1.60 a day. From 
all parts of the United States, too, came 
calls for help. The grain had practically 
all been harvested, but the farmers were 
still in need of laborers. Ocean, lake, and 
river traffic was at a maximum, and men 
who could and would work were in demand. 
The danger of a shortage of anthracite 
coal called men to the mines. The rail- 
roads and factories sounded the same cry. 
So urgent was the demand for able-bodied 
young men for the United States Army 
that recruiting officers were instructed to 
scrutinize less carefully than usual those 
who would enlist. 

A threatened strike in New England 
made it advisable to organize in New York 
City a force of two thousand men, most 


of them unskilled laborers, with a minimum 
wage scale of $2.50 per day, with transpor- 
tation, food, and lodgings. Included in 
this number were to be one hundred 
waiters. It required a week to find this 
number of men and enough waiters were 
not found at all. 

A contractor, who had undertaken to 
complete a job of railroad grading in one 
of the South Atlantic states, found him- 
self, in September, threaténed with a heavy 
financial penalty unless he could put on 
an additional force of twelve hundred 
able-bodied men to work with shovels. 
He was forced to pay bonuses in New York 
and to give transportation to and from the 
field of labor and a minimum scale of wages 
of $2 a day, with food and lodging. 

New York City itself has seldom pre- 
sented so many signs of activity and in- 
dustry. All over the city is heard the 
rat-tat-tat of automatic riveting machines 
on the iron work of the new buildings. 
Iron workers, carpenters, masons, and the 
better class of unskilled laborers are in 
such demand that they may command 
better wages than were ever paid before 
in the history of the country. 

Exports and imports have both exceeded 
all previous records, and ocean-carrying 
rates are higher than they have been for 
many years. The tramp steamers that 
vainly sought cargoes and went out of 
commission during the dull years could 
all find profitable cargoes now. Stocks 
and bonds are selling more slowly than they 
were a while ago—an indication that 
money prefers to go into the channels of 
productive industry. . 

Yet this is a Presidential year. The 
forces of nature and of trade are enor- 
mouslystronger than the politicians. Man’s 
fears and hesitancy have been swept away 
by the bounty of the earth, the resumption 
of industry, and the return of confidence. 


AN UNSHRINKABLE DOLLAR 


HE great fall of prices previous 
to 1896 meant that men with 
fixed incomes, either from se- 
curities or salary or wages, could get 
much more with their money than before. 


The great rise in prices which is going on 
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now means just the opposite. In one 
period $10 will buy a lot of clothes and 
food. At another time it will buy com- 
paratively little. Sometimes we have 
a big dollar, sometimes we have a little 
one. The continual variation in its real 
purchasing power upsets every one’s 
calculations upon the cost of doing busi- 
ness and upon the cost of living — and 
in the wake of these miscalculations, come 
alternately booms and panics, prosperity, 
strikes, and bread lines. 

In this country and abroad there is a 
growing interest in keeping the dollar 
more stable, an interest which is showing 
itself in a demand for an international 
congress to discuss its variations and a 
remedy for them. This has the approval 
of all three presidential candidates, and 
many business organizations both here 
and abroad. 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, is 
chiefly responsible for this agitation. And 
in speaking before the International 
Chambers of Commerce at Boston he 
explained a plan, in part as follows: 


I firmly believe that the time must come 
when business men throughout the world will 
feel the need of a more stable unit of value. 
Business men appreciate the necessity of a 
scientific determination of the yard, the pound, 
the hour, the horsepower, the kilowatt, etc. 
Governments have bureaus of standards to 
make sure that these units are determined to 
the highest possible degree of precision. Yet 
our yard-stick of purchasing power, the dollar, 
the most essential and universal unit employed 
by the business man, is permitted to change 
incessantly. The whole world complained 
when the dollar appreciated and complained 
when it depreciated. No one will deny that 
theoretically it ought neither to appreciate 
nor depreciate, but to remain unchanged. We 
have at present a dollar of fixed weight but 
not of fixed purchasing power. 

Among the more ambitious plans which 
aim to go to the root of the matter is one of 
my own. This is similar to a suggestion of 
Governor Woodrow Wilson that the weight of 
the gold dollar should be increased enough to re- 
store some of its lost purchasing power. My pro- 
posal is not literally but virtually to increase 
the weight of the gold dollar by increasing 
the weight of the bullion on which it is based. 

I have said that my proposal is virtually to 
increase the weight of the gold dollar. But 


this increase in weight would not be added to 
the coins themselves, but only to the bullion, 
out of which they are made. 


At present the coined dollar weighs 
the same as the bullion out of which it 
is made, and the Government makes no 


‘charge for putting the bullion through 


the mint. Professor Fisher’s plan is to 
charge for this so that a miner will have 
to turn in three or four grains more than 
the 25.8 that are in a minted dollar. The 
amount of this extra is not to be fixed 
for all time. The adjustment of this 
extra, or “seigniorage” as it is called, 


would be entirely automatic, dependent on 
an official. index number of the price level. 
Index numbers are now familiar and well- 
tried devices for measuring changes in the 
general level of prices. The new official index 
number could be modeled on the well-known 
index numbers already in use, such as those of 
the United States Bureau of Labor, Bradstreet, 
Gibson, the Canadian Labor Office, the British 
Board of Trade, the London Economist, or of 
Sauerbeck, the London wool merchant. The 
system here proposed is, so far as I know, the 
only one proposed which is purely self-acting. 
If the official index number shows a rise of 
prices in any year, say 1 per cent., it would be 
mandatory for the mints to add 1 per cent. 
to the seigniorage. Expressed the other way. 
about, if gold loses 1 per cent. of its value, the 
mints would pay 1 per cent. less for it. This 
would tend always to preserve a uniform pur- 
chasing power of the monetary unit. As soon 
as any depreciation occurred the increase of 
the seigniorage would operate to correct it. 
The present mint price is fixed; it is £3 17s. 
103d. per ounce of gold 11-12 fine in England, 
or $18.60 per ounce of gold 9-10 fine in the 
United States. The proposal is simply that 
instead of always paying the same money 
price for gold, no matter how much it ap- 
preciates or depreciates in purchasing power 
over goods, we would pay exactly what it is 
worth. There is no virtue in a fixed mint 
price for gold, but there is virtue in a fixed 
purchasing power of money. 


FOR BETTER FARM FINANCE 


R. DAVID LUBIN, the director 
Me the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome, brought the 
discussion of better credit’for the farmers 


before the Southern Commercial Congress; 
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the President appointed a commission to 
study the codperative credit societies 
abroad. The University of Wisconsin 
has sent a man to Europe to investigate. 
Mr. Yoakum, in his article on “The 
High Cost of Farming” in this magazine, 
started the discussion anew, and now 
comes the report of the President’s com- 
mission submitted by Mr. Myron T. 
Herrick, the American ambassador at 
Paris. 

The ambassador’s report recommends 
the adoption of the Raiffeisen system of 
agricultural codperative credit societies 
in this country. This system has been 
particularly successful in Germany where 
its operations constitute a large part of 
the business of the commercial banks. 

The report in its recommendations does 
not give any new facts. Its chief value 
is in the aid it gives to the spread of 
knowledge about proper rural credit facili- 
ties. The report recommends that persons 
interested in the welfare of the farmer 
should form a general committee to direct 
the movement for providing better credit 
facilities in the agricultural districts; 
that the President call the people’s atten- 
tion to the matter; that state conven- 
tions be held to discuss the ways and 
means of promoting the propaganda, to 
be followed by a national convention. 
In this way it is hoped that the farmers 
will come to realize the advantages of 
forming codperative credit societies; that 
the banking fraternity will see a new 
opportunity and duty; and that the state 
legislatures will see the necessity of 
passing suitable laws to encourage these 
improved methods of farm finance. Prac- 
tically the only opposition to these methods 
is the opposition of ignorance. What is 
particularly needed is some such pro- 
gramme as the ambassador suggests to 
get the public attention focussed upon 
this all-important matter. 


II 


In the meanwhile, four bankers in 
Joliet, Ill, have made a start. After 
several years investigations these gentle- 
men have incorporated the Woodruff 
Trust Company, the first state land 
credit bank to be organized in this country. 
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Following the custom of its model, the 
great Credit Foncier of France, the trust 
company, through its various agencies, 
will lend money on farms, it is hoped, at 
less than the present rates of interest. 
The loans will be for long periods (with 
no renewal commissions) and not subject 
to call, but the farmer may pay a small 
part of the principal with the interest 
every six months, so that there will never 
be a large payment to make. 

To finance this plan the trust company 
will issue its collateral mortgage bonds. 
These bonds will be the direct obligation 
of the company, secured by its capital 
of $250,000 and by the farm mortgages 
deposited with another trust company. 

Mr. George Woodruff, the founder of 
the company, is quoted in American 
Bankers as saying: 


This is simply a part of the ‘back to the 
farm’ idea. We have been talking about 
soil conservation, diversified farming, rotation 
of crops, vocational education, etc., but up 
to this time we have not made it easy for the 
farmer to carry his financial burdens. The 
farmer is the safest borrower in the world. He 
needs money sometimes, but he makes money 
and he pays his debts. What we intend to 
do now is to make it more easy for the farmer 
to carry out his plans for improvement. We 
will lower his rate of interest and simplify the 
manner in which he can borrow money on his 
real estate holdings. This new company is 
not by any means an experiment. Other 
countries have companies of this kind and they 
have become a real necessity. We have 
studied the approved systems of the Old World 
and have adapted their good points to a new 
system for America. Having studied the 
problem exhaustively we have come to the 
point of action. We take a little pardonable 
pride in getting on the ground first, but that is 
a mere incident. Such institutions will soon 
be numerous all over the country, and I pre- 
dict that they will be a most popular financial 
institution. 


A CONGRESS OF COMMERCE 


= | “HE Fifth International Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce re- 
cently held in Boston was a 
pleasant and notable event, which added 


its influence to the slowly dawning day 
in which we shall realize the importance 
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of world-markets and make an intelli- 
- gent effort to secure them. The questions 
which it discussed — such as the unifica- 
tion of legislation relating to checks, the 
institution of an international office of 
commercial statistics, the question of in- 
ternational bills of lading — important as 
they are, are not as valuable as the ac- 
quaintanceship with America and Ameri- 
can merchants that was gained by the seven 
hundred delegates from all the world. The 
men from Turkey and Belgium met our 
manufacturers from St. Louis and Detroit 
as well as Boston and vicinity. The visit 
of so distinguished and representative a 
body of men as these business delegates 
should help materially to break down the 
barriers of ignorance which are among the 
greatest deterrents to our foreign trade. 
More concrete than this, many of the 
foreign delegates to this conference came 
with orders for American goods in their 
pockets, and where these are pioneer 
orders they will probably start new chan- 
nels of trade through which many differ- 
ent kinds of our goods may pass to foreign 
consumers — to our profit and to theirs. . 


THE TRUSTS — WHERE ARE WEpP 


HE trust problem has been dis- 

cussed with more illumination 

than any other; for this import- 
ant distinction has been made clear: 

One group of people (Mr. Roosevelt 
is their chief spokesman) would have a 
Board created by the Federal Govern- 
ment, somewhat parallel to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which should regu- 
late great corporations as the Commission 
regulates the railroads. 

Another group (of which Governor 
Wilson is the clearest spokesman) would 
free the Government from the control or 
the influence of men who profit by special 
privilege in any form; and they believe 
that this course would restore com- 
petition except in “natural” monopolies. 
Such freedom of the Government being 
once established, no more “trusts” that 
restrict competition would come into 
being and those that exist would not be 
able long to maintain the monopolies 
which they now enjoy. 
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One method is to regulate monop- 
olies: the other, to restore competition. 


I] 


To unhand the Government is the plan 
that commends itself to the economic 
mind. So long as we have laws and cus- 
toms and governmental activities that 
invite the restriction of competition, so 
long shall we suffer from restraint of 
trade; and it were idle to put into the 
hands of any board of men the authority 
to supervise and to “control” the business 
of the people of the United States. It 
were idle and impossible. 

We have too easily and quickly come to 
the conclusion that many great trusts 
are inevitable and necessary. We have 
accepted the word of their organizers 
that they necessarily make for economy 
and efficiency. This conclusion, in the 
cases of many of them, is receiving rude 
shocks. Suppose their tariff privileges 
were abridged; suppose their private in- 
fluence in the Senate and in other parts 
of the Government were abolished; sup- 
pose they were all put to it to hold their 
own against honest and open competition; 
and suppose they could not, by sheer 
financial strength, drive smaller com- 
petitors from the market by underselling 
them at a loss in their own territory — 
what would happen? The objectionable 
trusts would not all survive. 

Suppose, further, that half the wastes 
in the conduct of the Government were 
stopped, such as the continual additions 
to the pension-cost, and we should find 
the Government treasury with a big 
surplus, inviting the lowering of the tariff 
— what thenp 

This much at least is to be said and to 
be remembered: we have tried the plan 
of inviting and permitting monopoly and 
then of trying to draw its teeth. Who 
shall predict the result? Surely, at the 
best, we have not solved the difficulty. 


Ill 


Even the credit trust, or “money trust,” 
is a condition rather than a conspiracy. 
Everybody knows that small groups of 
men in the financial centres — notably in 
New York—have an undue power in 
granting or in withholding credit. They 






































can prevent the financing of industrial 
enterprises that would compete with their 
own enterprises. 

Now any effort to attack these masters 
of finance which proceeds upon the theory 
that they have made a deliberate con- 
spiracy against the public welfare is 
bound to fail. They use their undue 
power quite as often for the public wel- 
fare — especially when it pays them and 
sometimes when it does not pay them — 
as they use it against it. They are the 
inevitable results of a condition. 

The sensible effort to make is to try, by 
natural methods, to change this condition. 
Now the keystone of this condition is the 
industrial trusts, in which these masters 
of finance are interested. Many of them 
are trusts that have a practical monopoly 
won by special privileges and private 
power in the Government. 

It is not granted by the best thinkers, 
nor is it believed by the people, that the 
period of competition in most industries 
is passed. A street railway, a water- 
power, many lines of railroads — such 
things as these must be monopolies. But 
the manufacture of articles of food and 
of daily use—these cannot be monop- 
olized except by the controlling ownership 
of the supply of raw materials or by 
governmental favors. 

The problem is not to permit the growth 
of monopolies and then to try to regulate 
them, but rather to bring about a con- 
dition in which they cannot flourish — 
except, of course, the “natural’’ monop- 
olies, which must be regulated. And 
thus a long step at least may be taken 
toward the restoration of competition. 

Perhaps the strong and noisy and rushing 
trusts of our time have somewhat confused 
our thought and made us speak of “a 
new era,” when the truth was that we 
were passing through a temporary phase 
of tyranny and mystification, 


THE SCHOOL REVOLUTION 


T IS an amazing fact that the “better’’ 
the country schools in such a state as 
New Hampshire have been, the worse 
they have served the community; for 
they have trained the youth to run to the 
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cities, most of them to become parts of 
the unproductive population. Now, if 
the better you make a thing the worse off 
you are, something is wrong. 

So at least and at last the people of 
Colebrook, N. H., thought; and they 
have broadened their “academy,”’ which 
is their high school, so as to train “the 
strongest youth toward the farm and the 
industries, instead of toward the pro- 
fessions and business exclusively”; for 
“the primary object of the education of 
the boy and the girl is to become a sincere 
and efficient and happy man and woman, 
capable of becoming an educated worker 
with material things, capable of getting 
life’s happiness out of work rather than 
out of the leisure which comes after work, 
if indeed it comes at all.” 

All this is true — so true that it seems 
a waste of words to say it. But it is the 
“educational” way of announcing that 
the Colebrook Academy has built “a 
greenhouse, a dairy laboratory, a domestic 
arts department, and a workshop includ- 
ing a carpenter and blacksmith shop,” 
and that “complete courses are given in 
agriculture and domestic science. Cole- 
brook is the centre of a rural district and 
these are the vital interests of a large part 
of the population.” 

An admirable change, a necessary 
change, a change above praise. But it 
comes hard to the old-time educational 
habit of mind. For you have to read all 
this about it, in the bulletin issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education: 


Starting in the first third of the century 
as a private school, Colebrook Academy later 
became part of the public system of education. 
For years it has successfully done the work 
expected of a high school in the traditional 
branches of the New England schocl. Now it 
is trying to do something more. Without 
lowering its standards, without ceasing to 
furnish the training necessary for those going 
into the professions, it is endeavoring to pro- 
vide an adequate education for the great mass 
of boys and girls who ought to remain and 
grow up with the country. It is seeking, in 
other words, to readjust itself to the needs of 
the particular community in which it is. 

Colebrook Academy does not propose to 
become a vocational school. It remains a 
general high school. The courses in agricul- 
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ture and domestic science exist side by side 
with thorough courses in the traditional high- 
school subjects, as well as the commercial 
branches. “Its purpose is not primarily to 
make good farmers, or skilled mechanics, 
or professional housekeepers,” says Hon. H. 
C. Morrison, State Superintendent of New 
Hampshire. 


And so on. Well, it would be churlish 
to quarrel with men who have done so 
good a thing. Words are cheap and 
plentiful and often they serve consola- 
tory and apologetic, as well as elucidating 
uses. Since Colebrook Academy will now 
go about its right task, the verbose read- 
justments of the pedagogical mind need 
not disturb anything but the muscles 
with which you smile. 

And when you have got done smiling, 
ask yourself this question — whether the 
public school nearest you, in which as a 
good citizen you have a direct interest, 
is doing its job, as Colebrook Academy is 
doing its job. And if it is not, to what 
extent are you to blame? How we do 
love to read about tasks at a distance 
and to criticize people who fail to do them 
or to cheer them when they do them 
right! This is easier by farthan to buckle 
down to our own duties. 


THE CARIBBEAN CRISIS 


HREE thousand of our marines, 

some time ago, temporarily quieted 

a revolution in Nicaragua, but 
their withdrawal, it was feared, would be 
the signal of renewed massacre. Mean- 
while business and labor was suspended; 
money disappeared from circulation, and 
people died of starvation. Citizens of the 
adjoining state of Costa Rica, the most 
stable of Central American countries, 
united in:a demand that we withdraw 
from Nicaragua. 

We have found it necessary to interfere 
actively again in Santo Domingo, where 
for several years we have had the customs 
under our protection. Insurrections on 
various coasts of the island caused the 
abandonment of several customs-houses, 
and the American collectors in charge 
of them have nothing to do. This cannot 
be said to reflect glory on the peace- 





ensuring semi-protectorate which the 
United States now exercises over Santo 
Domingo, and 800 marines were sent to 
set matters right. 

The Government of Cuba has again 
been in trouble; and the financial and 
moral bankruptcy of the island is reported 
to be imminent. 

II 


The greatest external question con- 
fronting the United States is the question 
of its attitude toward the countries border- 
ing the Caribbean Sea. We have no 
policy regarding these troubled lands and 
tumultuous peoples. We cannot keep 
our hands off; we are constantly forced 
to act, first here, then there, then in three 
or four countries at once, but we act with- 
out any settled plan or conviction. The 
State Department is at odds with the 
Senate; the President seems uncertain; 
and the people have been too busy with 
other things and too little interested in 
anything outside our own frontiers, to 
give the subject any thought. 

The first thing to do is to realize the 
tragic horrors of daily existence in the 
unhappy lands for which the rest of the 
world, at all events, holds us responsible. 
It is surprising to find journals all over 
the country quoting the recent descrip- 
tions of the WorLp’s Work articles and 
demanding the abandonment of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, so that European Powers 
may be free to remedy the intolerable 
conditions with which we have refused 
to deal. That is perhaps a hasty con- 
clusion for any responsible man or journal 
to draw, yet some conclusion, some settled 
policy, there must be. In addition to 
our trouble with Santo Domingo and 
Nicaragua and the danger that we shall 
have to interfere in Cuba, the Mexican 
turmoil may grow too serious for toleration. 
Hayti, Guatemala, and Honduras may 
“blow up” any day. It is time for the 
people of the United States to take to 
heart the gravity of the question, “What 
is our duty with respect to Caribbean 
America?” before some swift calamity 
hurries us, without time for thought, into 
acts that shall be full of destiny for our fu- 
ture place among the nations of the world. 
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DISMISSED — VINDICATED 


‘| “HREE years ago much was said 
in this magazine about the Cun- 
ningham claims in Alaska. Mr. 

Louis R. Glavis and Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 

it will be recalled, were dismissed from the 

public service because of the controversy 
provoked by their declaring these claims 
fraudulent. Mr. Richard Ballinger was 

Secretary of the Interior, and he with- 

stood for a time the shocks of public 

indignation, President Taft continuing 
his support. 

These incidents are now recalled by the 
recent rejection of these claims by Secre- 
tary Fisher; and this rejection is an 
official declaration that Mr. Pinchot and 
Mr. Glavis were right—to whom, so 
far as the public knows, no apology has 
been offered. 


THE NEAR MILLENIUM IN KANSAS 


R. JOHN S. DAWSON, the At- 
M torney-General of Kansas, in a 

letter in aid of the cause of pro- 
hibition recently wrote: 


The test of the value of prohibition is the 
net result for Kansas in thirty years. Almost 
a third of the entire population is enrolled in 
school. Illiteracy has been reduced from 49 
per cent. to less than 2 per cent., and that 
trifling amount is almost entirely among the 
foreign element. 

With 105 counties in the state, 87 of them 
have no insane; 54 have no feeble-minded; 
96 have no inebriates, and the few we do have 
come from the cities which defied the law to 
the very last. Thirty-eight county poor 
farms have no inmates. There is only one 
pauper to every 3,000 population. In July, 
1911, 53 county jails were empty, 65 counties 
had no prisoners serving sentences. Some 
counties have not called a jury to try a criminal 
case in ten years, and a grand jury is so un- 
common that half of our people wouldn’t 
know what it is. In my home county in West- 
ern Kansas there has been but one Grand Jury 
and that was twenty-five years ago. 


Whether or not these things are alto- 
gether due to prohibition, the consumption 
of liquor in Kansas has been reduced, 
until now (according to the statistics) 
the average Kansan drinks only $1.48 
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worth a year. Thirty years ago he had 
$29.60 worth of strong drink, and in the 
neighboring state of Missouri at present 
the average consumption is $24 worth 
a year. 

The condition of Kansas is not quite 
so near the millenium as the figures of 
the Attorney-General indicate. For ex- 
ample, many of the schools, notwithstand- 
ing that they have overcome illiteracy, are 
the old-fashioned inadequate one and two 
room affairs that prepare their scholars 
but little for modern life. In many of 
the counties that boast of no paupers the 
standards of country life are not as high 
as they could be or will be. And yet, 
in spite of these limitations, it is a very 
remarkable showing that Kansas _ has 
made—a showing that might tempt 
other states to take stock of the condition 
of their people’s lawlessness, ignorance, 
inebriety, and poverty. A state that is 
getting rid of these restraints of right 
living is certainly preparing for the happi- 
ness and prosperity of its people. 


A CHANGE IN AMERICAN CITIES 


FORMER resident of New York, 
A returning recently after four 

years’ absence, was most impressed 
by the change in color of the buildings. 
In his memory the old tone of the city was 
fixed by its miles of brownstone fronts 
and by the dingy drab or dull red of the 
office buildings. On his return the other 
day ‘he found this monotony of sombre- 
ness broken in a thousand places by high 
colors. The new skyscrapers and _ loft 
buildings are almost all in white, and 
many an old four-story brick is lively 
with new paint in gayer shades. The 
architecture, too, has responded to the 
brighter mood; massive effects have 
given way to airy towers that lightly 
attempt the clouds. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE CAMPAIGN 


HE political campaign — up to the 
time that this is written, within a 
few weeks of its end — has been 


orderly, rather quiet, and instructive. 
The contest for the Presidency is between 
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Governor Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt. 
The contest for the control of the anti- 
Democratic organization during the next 
four years is between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Taft. 

Alike to the discussion and to the noise, 
the President has contributed least — both 
he and his friends. He has respected the 
dignity of his office and refrained from 
making speeches. His friends have con- 
ducted a somewhat tame campaign, but 
they have done for their party quite all 
that it was dignified and proper to do; for 
they rest their case on the President’s 
record in office and depend on the Re- 
publican organization. 

Mr. Taft, all fair-minded men will agree, 
has failed to receive the credit due him. 
He has not been a successful party-leader, 
nor has he shown the skill to put into law 
the policies that he took up. But, as 
Presidents came and went during, let us 
say, the period from Grant to Roosevelt, 
he has deserved far better of his party and 
of his country than the contemptuous 
treatment that he has received from Mr. 
Roosevelt and his followers. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his Third Party are 
cutting an important and somewhat por- 
tentous figure with their many-planked 
platform. The economic planks of the 
party — its tariff board, the confused and 
contradictory and unthought-out inter- 
pretation of the tariff made by Mr. Roose- 
velt himself; its proposed Board of Cor- 
poration Management; its minimum-wage 
scheme, and such like plans—do not 
commend themselves to the well-trained 
economic mind; but the moral purpose of 
many men and women of this party has 
brought a new. note into a national cam- 
paign. What Mr. Roosevelt calls “social 
justice” is a very real demand; and the 
aspiration for the betterment of living 
conditions has caught the enthusiasm of 
many of the best men and women in the 
land. Of course, too, it has caught the 
“social reform” cranks. Yet the im- 
provement of the common lot of the toiling 
millions — this is more than a popular 
doctrine: it is also a crying need. To what 
extent the National Government, especially 
the Presidency, is a proper or possible 
machine for bringing social justice is de- 


batable. But it is instructive to use a 
Presidential campaign to emphasize these 
aspirations; and we shall be the better off 
for the arousement of this party. 

As for the political effect of his cam- 
paign, we shall know more four years hence; 
for by that time it will have become clearer 
whether the old Democratic party is cap- 
able of becoming an orderly and self- 
restrained instrument of government, and 
whether the Republican party can recover 
from this serious breach. 

Hazardous and foolish as political pro- 
phecy is, it seems now practically cer- 
tain that Governor Wilson will be elected. 
Add to the inherent strength of his per- 
sonality and of his principles the breach 
in the Republican party, and it becomes 
almost impossible to forecast any other 
result 

Governor Wilson’s contribution to the 
campaign has been exceedingly instructive. 
An excellent speaker without boisterous- 
ness, a vigorous debater without bitterness, 
colloquial with dignity, aggressive without 
abuse — he has captured the convictions 
and the loyalty of men of his own party 
and of many independents as well. “Free 
the Government from private control,’ 
has been his cry; and it has met the 
response that it deserves. 

It is, in fact, the beginning of a new era 
in our political life. The old-time cam- 
paign methods are passed — the method 
of practically buying an election with 
huge campaign funds, the method of 
invisible rule. The open door, the volun- 
tary fund, the coming of the people again 
into more direct management of their 
Government —these things are more 
nearly true than they have been during 
any preceding campaign that men now 
living can recall. 


THE NEXT SENATE 


ENATORS of the United States 
S at present number 94. A _ full 
Senate would number 06, but 

there are just now two vacant seats: one 
from Illinois and the other from Colorado. 
The terms of 32 Senators expire next 
March; of these 19 are Republicans and 
13, Democrats. These leave hold-over 
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numbering, Republicans 32, 
With 34 to elect. 


Senators 
Democrats 30. 
The 34 new Senators will come from 


33 states. Of these states 12 are certain 
to send Democrats: 


Alabama North Carolina 
Arkansas New Jersey 
Georgia Oklahoma 
Kentucky South Carolina 
Louisiana Texas 
Mississippi Virginia 
Fourteen states are likely to send 
Republican Senators: 
Delaware Minnesota 
Idaho New Hampshire 
Illinois Oregon 
lowa Rhode Island 
Kansas: South Dakota 
Massachusetts New York 
Michigan New Mexico 


This would make (Illinois electing two) 
47 Republicans and 42 Democrats, with 
7 seats still uncounted. 

These are the Senators to be chosen 
from Maine, West Virginia, California, 
Nebraska, Tennessee, Montana, and Ne- 
vada. The legislatures in the five last- 
named states are now Democratic, and 
the chances are that they will be so when 
Senators are chosen. This would bring 
the Democratic membership of the Senate 
up to 47, the same as the Republican 
membership. Maine and West Virginia 
afford no good ground for prediction, but 
it seems likely that neither Republicans 
nor Democrats will have a very strong 
majority. Téhe advantage, in any case, 
will lie with the Democrats, for among 
the Senators above listed as “Repub- 
lican”’ will be a dozen Insurgents and Pro- 
gressives, who would be far more likely 
to support than to oppose the policies of 
a Democratic President like Wilson. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


HE publication by the National 
Democratic and the Third Party 
committees of the contributors 
to their campaign funds doubtless dries 


up certain sources of supply; but it gives 
the public a very profound satisfaction; 


and it goes a good way toward making a 
large fund unnecessary. Of course con- 
tributions from sources that seek secrecy 
can yet be made to various state com- 
mittees, and the “openness” of the 
contribution-box can easily be evaded in 
other ways. But this good “open”’ prac- 
tice has put the committees themselves 
and the candidates on their honor; and 
it is the first step—and a long step — 
toward honest elections. 

In preceding campaigns few men cared 
how much money a candidate had, where 
he got it, or how he spent it. But the 
awakening of a public conscience has been 
swift; and the new spirit of jealous 
integrity with which we now watch the 
gathering of political funds and prepare 
to scrutinize the sworn statements of 
their expenditure is astonishing. The 
influence of Mr. Hanna is at last passing. 

So.complete is the popular revulsion 
against large funds that the committees 
are in danger of having less money than 
they really need. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars is the average of the price paid by 
each of the three big party committees 
for their New York headquarters alone. 
The Bull Mooses have a hotel floor; the 
Republicans and the Democrats extensive 
suites in expensive business buildings on 
Broadway. The Roosevelt boomers hired 
their quarters furnished in the best hotel 
style; they had only to import some extra 
desks and typewriters and a safe. The 
Democrats put in $7,500 worth of furni- 
ture; they did not buy this outright, but 
bargained for its use for three months 
for 40 per cent. of its price. For furniture 
and woodwork the Democratic headquar- 
ters at Chicago paid $8,000. 

The numbers of salaried employees of 
course vary, but at least a hundred clerks, 
stenographers, and book-keepers are visible 
at the Democratic rooms in New York, 
to say nothing of salaried men in more 
important positions — for, while there are 
plenty of volunteers, much of the steady 
work, even at the heads of bureaus, is 
done by paid experts. Then there are 
the speakers. Few of them draw salaries, 
but the expenses of nearly all are paid, 
and the oratorical item is a costly one. 
The “Speakers’ Bureau” expenses of Mr. 
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Bryan’s campaign of 1908 is said to have 
been the smallest of the generation: it 
was $33,786. 

Other expenses of that campaign — the 
model of cheapness— were: postage, 
$37,452; telegrams, $13,761; telephone, 
$2,199; -expressage, $13,061; publicity 
bureau, $88,899; organization of states, 
$129,053; labor bureau, $37,401; docu- 
ments, $142,537. 

This last-mentioned specification is al- 
ways the heaviest legitimate charge of the 
campaign. The preparation and distri- 
bution of tons of “literature” is the 
hardest work of the committee. This 
year both Republicans and Democrats 
publish a campaign text book four times 
the size of a modern novel. Nominally 
sold, it is really given away to party 
workers, or at best “charged” to the state 
organizations. Various portions of these 
books are printed separately and distri- 
buted in vast quantities; for instance, 
1,000,000 copies of the text-book “ Life”’ of 
the Democratic candidate were printed 
this year. ; 

Within a month after its organization 
the Roosevelt Committee had contracted 
for $100,000 worth of printing alone. At 
the end of the first month the Democratic 
Committee estimated that its printing 
and distribution of “literature” would 
cost $250,000. ‘ 

This is apart from what is known as 
“publicity.” For that — namely, the ser- 
vices of experienced newspaper men in the 
preparation of “copy,” the gathering and 
distribution of news favorable to the candi- 
date, the preparation and distribution of 
plate matter for country newspapers, etc., 
etc. — each of the parties will this year 
spend at least $100,000. 

In addition to documents, pictures of 
the candidates and campaign buttons are 
freely distributed. The Bull Mooses be- 
gan the campaign by ordering 2,500,000 
buttons; 5,000,000 Wilson and Marshal 
buttons were ordered. This is probably 
a sheer waste of money. 

The Secretary of the Roosevelt National 
Committee made a special point of it that 
the Committee would take no advantage 
of the Congressional Record method of 
sending out documents. In other days, 











the country was flooded with politica] 
tracts inserted in the Record under the 
“leave to print” rule. It is the common 
belief that all this matter is printed and 
mailed at the expense of the Government, 
but this is not quite the fact. The Govern- 
ment pays for only a limited edition of 
the Record — a few thousand copies. Then 
Members and Senators may order any 
number of copies, but they have to pay 
for the paper and printing. Postage, how- 
ever, is free, and the great saving is there. 

All the National Committees this year 
take this high ground, that they will not 
use the Record to get documents out 
postage-free, though naturally they cannot 
prevent well-meaning but less conscientious 
Representatives and Senators from doing 
so — at a considerable saving of their own 
postage bill. 

Early this summer the Taft campaign 
committee dickered for $250,000 worth 
of placard advertising — perhaps another 
waste. 

There will be no such item as $129,000 
for the “organization of states” this year 
in any committee’s report. The new law 
requiring the publication of campaign 
finances stipulates that vouchers shall 
acknowledge every expenditure of more 
than $5. The states will be helped — 
Maine was helped by all the Committees 
—but in legitimate ways only. It is 
too much to expect that no money will be 
corruptly used, but it is certain that no 
publicly known committee or agent for 
the collection of money can use it other- 
wise than for purposes such as can be 
fully justified before the public. 

Four years ago the Democratic National 
Committee spent about $900,000; the Re- 
publican Committee expenditures were 
never revealed; two millions was an esti- 
mate commonly accepted. This year the 
Wilson organization started with the inten- | 
tion of making a low record, but later the 
great demand for “literature” and the 
prospects of contributions induced the 
leaders to draw up a budget of nearly 
$1,000,000. By the time this is printed 
much later figures will be made public, 
but it may now be safely predicted that 
$1,000,000 will be about the average of the 
three committees’ expenditures. 


























DISCOVERING THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


OVERNOR WILSON and Mr. 
(| Roosevelt a little while ago dis- 

covered the schoolhouse. That 
is to say, they reminded the people that 
it is their building, that it is usually oc- 
cupied six or seven hours a day for five 
days a week for a part of the year and — 
is a dead waste the rest of the time. 

Now merely to occupy a public building 
to keep it from remaining empty is no 
very worthy ambition: you can waste your 
time in a schoolhouse as easily as you can 
waste it anywhere else. But, if you take 
the trouble to go to the schoolhouse and 
your neighbors take the same trouble, 
you are pretty sure not to waste it. Inthe 
first place, you will come to know one 
another better: that is much. You may 
have a political discussion: that would be 
instructive. You may have a moving- 
picture show: that, if well chosen, will be 
interesting. You may have a lecture on 
hogs or alfalfa or peach-trees or cows or 
how deep to plow or the best disposition 
of kitchen and closet waste or how to get 
rid of flies or the propagating capacity of 
fleas or the tariff or the trusts or how to 
keep potatoes, or you may have a spelling- 
bee or a demonstration how to can toma- 
toes or to carve a duck or to cure a ham 
or to make quince jelly or to put up figs; 
or you may have a chrysanthemum show 
or you may discuss the different methods of 
putting running water in the house or the 
diseases and parasites that we get from 
dogs, the uselessness of cats; or you may 
find out precisely how the referendum has 
worked in Oregon, or the Torrens land 
system in Australia — if you are the right 
man or woman in your community you 
can find out what will most keenly interest 
the neighborhood and you can bring that 
thing to pass — to the better acquaintance 
of those that live about you, to the en- 
couragement of many who think alone, 
and to the building-up of the mightiest of 
all things under the sun, viz., an organized 
public opinion on some subject worth while. 

Incidentally, of course, you’ll presently 
go far toward making the every-day 
“exercises” of the school a real human 
performance that touches life, that rests 
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on the earth, that has to do with present 
things and that will really affect the lives’ 
of the children. If you are persistent, you 
may even discover that there are children 
of all ages, that a schoolhouse is a good 
thing for old folks as well as young, that 
the period of instruction never ends. 
Perhaps it will occur to you some day 
that an earnest man or woman may learn 
anything anywhere and that your own . 
neighborhood contains most interesting 
people, and that you are fortunate to live 
among them. The first law of progress is 
to wake up! Governor Wilson and Mr. 
Roosevelt are conveniently repeating what 
thousands of American people are con- 
stantly finding for themselves to be true. 


A NEW SORT OF PROCLAMATION 


LITTLE while ago the farmer was 

a “hayseed,” a countryman with 

long chin-whiskers, who wore big 
boots. Processes of farming — any fool 
could plant corn and cotton and wheat and 
gather the crop; and public attention was 
paid to agriculture chiefly when the total 
crop-yields were considered as freight for 
railroads and steamers. That was the 
prevalent public mood. 

The present public mood is shown by the 
following proclamation by the Governor 
of Virginia: 

SEED CORN PROCLAMATION 

WueREAS, the production of corn in suffi- 
cient quantities means plenty of cattle and hogs, 
and plenty of cattle means plenty of grass and 
hay and a considerable increase of improved 
lands; and 

WHEREAS, good crops of corn must largely 
depend upon the seed used: and 

WHEREAS, by experiments published in 
circular ninety-five, issued by the Seed Labora- 
tory of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the average germination of 
Virginia corn is greater than in any other State 
in the Union; and 

Wuereas, the time is approaching for the 
selection of seed for the next two years, as it is 
always desirable to have seed for one year 
ahead: 

Now, therefore, I, William Hodges Mann, 
Governor of Virginia, do earnestly request the 
farmers of the State to thoroughly inform them- 
selves upon this most important matter, and 
while the corn is in the field to select seed for 
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the next two years, and if crops permit, for 
‘ sale to their less fortunate neighbors and to 
people in other States. 

I suggest that corn selected for seed be taken 
from stalks eight or ten feet high, free from smut 
or disease, bearing two or more ears about four 
feet from the ground. The selected stalks 
should be marked and left in the field until 
the corn is dry, then shucked and put in a dry 
place protected from rats and mice. 

During the winter, from the corn marked 
in the field, the seed corn should be carefully 
selected; the ideal ear is nearly cylindrical 
in shape, tapering only slightly from butt to 
tip; the butt should be abrupt, the rows of 
corn should be straight and compact, commenc- 
ing close to the shank and extending clear 
over the end of the cob to the tip. 

These suggestions are made because frequent 
experiments have demonstrated that good seed 
corn very largely increases the yield. 

Given under my hand and the Lesser Seal 
of the Commonwealth at Richmond, this 
third day of September, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twelve, 
and in the one hundred and thirty-seventh 
year of the Commonwealth. 

WILLIAM Hopces Mann. 
By the Governor 
B. O. James, Secretary of the Commonwealth 


It is a long way from one conception of 
the farmer to the other; and the journey 
from one to the other reveals a prodigious 
change in public thought. How health- 
ful the change is it were useless to say. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON FOOD PRICES 


HE food consumed by New York 

City costs, at the railroad and 

steamer terminals, 350 millions of 
dollars a year; but when it gets to the consu- 
mers’ kitchens it costs 500 millions a year. 
The New York State Food Investigating 
Commission has made a study of the food 
supply of the biggest city, and reaches this 
conclusion, among others. 

The high cost of food in a large city is 
beyond doubt due in very large part to the 
chaotic and uneconomical system of hand- 
ling which it undergoes. The New York 
Commission, after careful investigation, 
charged this increase of 45 per cent. in the 
cost of New York’s food to waste and not 
to excessive profits. . It proposes reformed 





methods of food distribution, which it © 
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believes would save the city at least 60 
millions a year. Every city is a problem 
by itself, and the New York Commission’s 
recommendations might be of small value 
to other places. But there can be no 
doubt that the local distribution of food, 
almost everywhere stupidly indirect and 
wasteful, is a factor of expensive living 
that well deserves looking into everywhere, 

Of general interest, however, are many 
of the Commission’s observations respect- 
ing the habits, preferences, and idiosyn- 
crasies of the people in relation to the cost 
of their food. Everybody knows, of course, 
that the people who buy by telephone 
pay the highest price and get the least 
for their money, but this investigation 
has brought out the fact that the telephone 
has generally increased prices because it 
has multiplied deliveries. The house- 
keeper who used to make out one daily 
list nowadays seizes the ’phone and sends 
in an order every time she thinks of any- 
thing she wants. She always wants im- 
mediate delivery. The delivery system 
now adds from 5 per cent. (in the case of the 
big store) to 15 per cent. (in the case of the 
corner grocery) to the cost of the article. 
The sensible proposal is made that enter- 
prising grocers and butchers give a coupon, 
redeemable in goods, for every purchase 
taken away personally. 

The New York Commission believes 
that the extraordinary price now charged 
for steaks and chops is traceable to the 
increase of small apartments, without 
cellars or pantry room, and to the gas- 
stove. City people living thus soon forget 
that there are such things as roasts and 
stew-meat. 

They forget, too, that food can be bought 
in bulk ‘instead of in cans. Of canned 
goods the Commission has a good deal to 
say. Last year the canned goods trade of 
New York City was almost 150 millions of 
dollars. Canned goods are expensive. 
They sometimes run 10 or 12 ounces to 
the pound. Package goods average 40 
per cent. more in cost than the same goods 
in bulk. The trading-stamp adds 3 per 
cent. It is, of course, an unmitigated 
nuisance and an expensive folly, but many 
people in this world like to think they are 
getting something for nothing. 
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More foresight in buying goods in bulk 
and in buying personally instead of by 
telephone will save money for the house- 
holder. A codperative marketing asso- 
ciation with the neighbors would save 
more. Fewer deliveries and fewer com- 
mercial frills like trading stamps will save 
money for the retail dealers. Behind 
all this, in New York and in most other 
cities, comprehensive facilities for efficient 
food distribution are wofully needed. 


THE NEW HEALTH CONSCIENCE 


R. McLAUGHLIN of the Federal 
|) Health Service is authority for the 

estimate that at least 25,000 
persons in the United States die every year 
from typhoid — a greater sacrifice of life 
than the bubonic plague or cholera causes 
in the Orient, and a far greater economic 
loss. And it is a national humiliation that 
this loss in the United States should be so 
very much greater than in European 
countries. Thirty-three cities of northern 
Europe with a population of 31,500,000 
had an average death-rate from typhoid 
over a recent period of 6} in every 100, 
000; and 25 American cities with a popu- 
lation of 20,000,000 have had a recent 
annual death-rate of 25 in every 100,000. 

The economic loss caused by typhoid 
cases that are not fatal — the weeks of ill- 
ness and the cost of care and nursing — are 
estimated at 100 millions of dollars a year. 

All this because of a disease that can be 
prevented mainly by sanitary control of 
the water supply; and, this failing, now by 
inoculation. 

The local health-officer in many com- 
munities is a country doctor without 
power — till an epidemic breaks out — 
without vigilance, and without the habit 
of doing things. The general ignorance 
of danger is a disgrace to what we call 
“education.” From the country home, 
Where the pig-pen has been carefully built 
so that it will drain into the well, to the 
cities on our great lakes, the lack of knowl- 
edge, of care, of regulation, of authority, 
are relics of the primitive period of thought 
when disease was regarded as a direct 
Visitation of God for our sins. 

We have been giving much time and 
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thought these months to a great political 
campaign to decide who shall be President 
—a matter well worth while, of course; 
but it is of much less importance who shall 
be President than what safeguards shall 
be thrown around the public health. The 
giving of compulsory vitality to every 
health-officer in the land and the choice 
of the best man in every community for 
that office and the enactment and enforce- 
ment of good health-laws would mean a 
greater gain to the happiness and to the 
economic welfare of the people than the 
election of any man whatsoever to the 
Presidency. 

Fair questions for every man to ask 
himself are such as these: 

What are the sanitary conditions of my 
water-supply? 

What is the law under which I live 
that ensures the public healthP Who are 
the men with power to enforce these laws? 
Are they doing their duty? 


II 


There is now enough knowledge of 
sanitation and of the prevention of disease, 
if it were applied, to take many of the risks 
out of life and to add very appreciably to 
the average of its duration; and there is 
no more useful work than getting this 
knowledge put to use. Such big meetings 
as the International Congress of Hygiene 
at Washington and the Conservation 
Congress at Indianapolis, each with its 
exhibits, help; the magazines and news- 
papers help; everything helps that brings 
these facts home to the people. But the 
old-time conventionalities still hold us 
captive. For example: if you see a man 
hurt by an accident, you will instantly run 
to his rescue and you will call a doctor 
without a moment’s delay. But you will 
look at an insanitary outhouse on a road 
that you may travel every day and you 
will never feel at liberty to tell the owner 
the danger he runs, nor will you think of 
calling a sanitary officer’s attention to it. 
Most of our codes of conduct are based on 
the old-time theory of disease as a dis- 
pensation of God — till something sudden 
happens,such as an accident or an epidemic. 

The medical profession is very rapidly 
changing its attitude to the public. The 
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number of public lectures, exhibits, articles, 
and meetings to put the great facts of 
preventive medicine into practice that 
you will recall during the last few years far 
exceeds the number that you can re- 
member in all your previous life-time. 

But perhaps the greatest single agency 
of instruction and publicity is the school. 
The compulsory attention to pupils’ 
health that has become the law in many 
communities is waking up the people. 
Preventive medicine is making its way, 
too, into the curriculum of the schools. 
More and more this must go on till the 
teacher become a practical sanitary expert 
and the activities of every school begin 
with health and — end with it, too. For 
you cannot make a better course of study 
than by working out such a scheme of 
instruction and of living. 


A PRACTICAL CYCLONE DETECTOR 
Peri JOSE ALGUE, director 





of the Philippine Weather Bureau, 
has perfected a device by which 
the approach of cyclonic storms can be 
detected while they are still five hundred 
miles and several days away. Of course 
such a device is of enormous value, espe- 
cially to the shipping interests, but also 
to all cities and agricultural regions which, 
like the Philippines and the West Indies, 
are subject to violent wind storms. 
Barocyclonometer is the name of the 
instrument that Father Algué has in- 
vented. In it he has combined the 
familiar uses of the barometer and the 
weather vane. But he has gone farther: 
he has found —and applied the knowl- 
edge — that the air and the wind have 
special habits peculiar to different places. 
In the Philippines, for example, a certain 
normal air pressure may be expected at 
one season and a very different normal air 
pressure at another season; and these 
normal pressures are quite different from 
those in Japan. The normal direction of 
the wind also varies. Hence, a certain 
fall of the barometer in the Philippines 
at one season means something quite 
different from the same fall at another 
season and it means still something else 
in Japan. 


Father Algué’s barometer is simply 
specialized to indicate correctly the mean- 
ing of changing air pressures in the Philip- 
pines only and for the current season. 
When this barometer, so adjusted, indj- 
cates the approach of a storm, the wind 
disk of the barocyclonometer is consulted. 
This disk also is specialized, by an ex- 
haustive analysis of an enormous amount 
of data, so as to indicate the normal 
direction of the wind for a certain region 
and what the variations of this wind are 
at every point in the circle of a cyclonic 
storm. These variations are so exactly 
known that the chart of them indicates 
at once exactly the point of the compass at 
which the centre of the cyclone lies and 
approximately its distance from the ob- 
server. Periodical observations will there- 
fore reveal the direction in which the 
cyclone is moving, thus enabling mariners 
to steer out of their path and cities to 
protect themselves against them. - 

At the request of ,the United States 
Government, Father Algué has recently 
been studying weather conditions in the 
West Indies so that he may specialize 
his instruments for use in that region. If 
results as successful as those already 
achieved in the Philippines can be ob- 
tained in the Atlantic, property worth 
millions will be saved from destruction. 


ON LAND AND SEA AND IN THE 
AIR 


R. THOMAS A. EDISON has 
M perfected a home electrical gener- 

ating plant which he hopes will 
make the detached householder inde- 
pendent of public service corporations 
by putting all modern electrical con- 
veniences within reach of even the most 
isolated houses. There are two parts 
to this plant; an extremely simple gaso- 
lene engine, which runs without attention 
just long enough to charge a capacious 
set of storage batteries, when it auto- 
matically stops; and a device which main- 
tains the current’ pressure on the dis- 
tributing wires at a constant and safe 
voltage. In a model house in Llewellyn 
Park, near his laboratory, Mr. Edison 
uses one of these plants to light, heat, and 
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cool the house, to do the cooking and wash- 
ing, and to serve such minor convenient 
purposes as to heat curling irons and 
water for shaving, to sterilize the tooth 
brushes, to run the phonograph and the 
home-size moving picture machine, and 
to charge an electric blanket that is useful 
in the treatment of rheumatism. A com- 
plete plant of this kind costs from $500 to 
$3,000. 

Another recent Edison invention is the 
trolleyless trolley-car. One of these cars, 
operated silently and efficiently by storage 
batteries, has been carrying passeng?2rs 
for a year or two on the Twenty-eighth 
Street crosstown line in New York City. 
Since this was written, entirely successful 
trials of these cars in trains were made 
on the Long Island Railroad. 

Whenever the casual observer will take 
the trouble to delve a little below the head- 
lines of the day, he will find in trade and 
industry the evidences of the ever produc- 
tive brains and energy of commerce. A 
day or two before the storage battery 
train’s trip by land, there arrived in New 
York by sea the Christian X, the first 
motor boat to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is propelled by an explosion engine 
which uses as fuel a combination of com- 
pressed air and crude oil, highly expanded, 
instead of the more common gasolene 
vapor. No stokers are necessary, and 
only ten men are required in the engine 
room, though the vessel is 370 feet long 
and carries 7,400 tons cargo. The voyage 
from Hamburg to Havana was made at 
an average speed of 11 nautical miles an 
hour. The Christian X carries 1,000 tons 
of fuel oil — enough to last for a cruise of 
100 days. The elimination of excessive 
machinery permits an_ extraordinarily 
large cargo for a vessel of its size, and 
leaves room for sumptuously capacious 
passenger quarters. 

And these new inventions on land and 
sea are accompanied by corresponding 
progress by those whose work is in the air. 
The British Government is negotiating 
with the Marconi Company for the 
erection of a series of high-powered wire- 
less stations by which it can communicate 
around the world without reliance upon 
cables. The plan is to locate stations in 
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Egypt, and at Aden, Bangalore, Singapore, 
in Oceania, on the Fanning Islands, Van- 
couver, Glace Bay, Ciifden, and London. 
Each station will cost $300,000, exclusive 
of site, and the Marconi Company will 
receive 10 per cent. royalty upon all 
public business for twenty-eight years 
after the first six stations are completed. 
France has a similar undertaking in hand, 
the stations now being erected or proposed 
as follows: Madagascar, French Somali- 
land, Pondicherry, Cochin China, New 
Caledonia, French Guiana; and others. 

But the uses of wire have not disap- 
peared with the perfection of wireless, 
An old problem — how to make a non 
corrosive copper coating upon steel wire 
— has probably been solved commerciallv 
by the Duplex Metals Company, of 
Chester, Pa. A steel ingot is pickled in 
muriatic acid to remove rust, is subjected 
to a molten copper bath that forms an 
iron-copper alloy, and is then placed in a 
mold and covered with melted copper 
which hardens and completes a process by 
which the copper covering is securely 
welded to the enclosed steel ingot. This 
ingot is then rolled into commercial wire, 
nails, etc., without altering the relative 
thickness or destroying the coherent rela- 
tion of the two metals. This invention 
is of great value in all industries where 
wires are needed to withstand weathering 
and yet have great strength. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


MONG the regular students at 
A American colleges and univer- 

sities during the year I9l1I-12 
were 4,856 from foreign lands. 

Of this number 3,983 were under- 
graduates; 249 had been graduated here 
and were pursuing further studies; 624 
were graduates of foreign universities 
doing graduate work here. 

The constituency of this group of young 
men who had come to the United States 
to study is interesting. Naturally, we 
find that the neighboring countries sent 
many: Canada 898, Mexico 294; the West 
Indies 698. It is gratifying to know that 
549 came from China and 415 from Japan. 
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There were 123 Filipinos who ought to 
take back to their countrymen a better 
understanding of the United States, 
whether or not they acquiesce in its policies 
toward their native land. 

The 21 Koreans who will return to their 
unfortunate land ought to be equipped to 
do something for its elevation. These 
are all understandable. ~But what are 
143 young Germans doing away from their 
own universities, popularly reputed the 
world’s most enlightened centres of science 
and philosophy? 

It is probable that a few hundred of the 
foreign students in our schools are here 
through chance, but, these eliminated, the 
number, probably four thousand, who 
come to the United States to equip them- 
selves for work in their own countries, 
promises much for the influence of our 
ideas upon the rest of the world, a better 
understanding of this country abroad, in 
Europe and in the Far East. 


A CHRISTMAS WARNING 


A LITTLE shopping now and then 


during the next month is easier 

than an orgy of buying just before 
Christmas. The leisurely selection of 
Christmas presents makes their purchase 
a pleasure rather than a chore. It gives 
some opportunity for the thought which 
should be a large part of every present. 
These are reasons enough, but above and 
beyond these, as the Consumers’ League 
points out, considerate buying now will 
lessen the terrible strain and grind that 


makes Christmas a dread to the tired 
women who serve in the stores. 





A WORD TO YOUNG NOVELISTS 


EVER before in history has there 
N been such fertility of literary ex- 

pression as now finds voice in 
print. In fiction, especially, is this true. 
The earth and the seas have been explored 
for new scenes, the possibilities of human 
action have been strained to provide new 
plots. Out of such amazing effort and 
such diversity of talents, why does there 
come no masterpiece, or so few master- 
pieces, if you prefer? 


Probably this idea points toward the 
answer: The heart has gone out of most 
modern writing. Novelists have always 
written for glory and for gain. How many 
of them nowadays add to these incentives, 
as Dickens and Thackeray added, the joy 
of writing about characters whom they 
love? How many novels of the day make 
you believe that their authors had any 
affection for the children of their fancy? 
How many characters in recent fiction 
cling to your memory as dear friends? 

You grieved when Sidney Carton went 
to the guillotine. Would you care much 
if all the heroes of yesterday’s tales were 
carted to the block? 

Why should you care? If we may 
believe our senses, most novels nowadays 
are not written to make you care. Clearly, 
some authors are writing to dazzle you, 
some to amuse you, many — very many 
— to teach you how society ought to be 
reorganized, some to prove that Socialism 
is a blessing, some that the suffrage is a 
curse — anything and everything except 
to make you sympathize with the joys and 
sorrows of the folk who people their pages. 
This is the day of the man with an idea, 
and remorselessly he rides it roughshod 
through our fiction. In other days he 
wrote a pamphlet or a tract: to-day he 
writes a novel. 

And modern criticism glorifies the novel 
that “makes the reader think.” Now, the 
blunt truth is, it isn’t the business of fiction 
to make people think. Its true purpose 
is to make people feel. And emotion is 
not aroused by the brilliancy of an intel- 
lectual thesis, but by the depiction of 
human beings in action under such moral 
strain as makes them exhibit the truths 
of human ‘nature — its aspiration, its dis- 
appointments, its weaknesses and_nobil- 
ity. Men and women, not “reforms” 
or “ideas” — these are the substance of 
great fiction. 

So this is written as a plea to young 
novelists: do not write us sermons or 
political arguments or social tracts. Write 
us the history of human hearts. Think 


less of plots: think more of characters. 
Brood over the possibilities of the human 
spirit, and create for us men and women 
Do not 


whom we may love, pity, or hate. 
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try to regenerate the world: help us to 
understand it. Do not fear but that the 
preachers will take care of religion and the 
statesmen of the state. Stay where you 
belong; where you can be of infinite service, 
especially in this day of prepossession with 
material things — by tending the garden 
of the heart. Give us-more Portias and 
Brutuses, more Pamelas and Tony Lump- 
kins, more David Copperfields and Colonel 
Esmonds. This is your peculiar and 
priceless service to the world. 


INVESTING FOR 


N INVESTOR from up-state 

New York came to this de- 

partment not long ago with 

‘the criticism that it talks too 

much about prices and market 
fluctuations. 

“Why,” he said, “I have been an in- 
vestor for nearly forty years and | don’t 
believe I have ever paid any attention at 
all to prices or market values except when 
I was buying something or when I was 
selling something, and | have sold so 
seldom as to make it a curiosity. 

“When I buy anything, I know per- 
fectly well that it may fluctuate in value, 
but that does not bother me if | am satis- 
fied that I am going to get my income 
regularly and my principal when it comes 
due. After all, what I buy is simply an 
income and | don’t want to be disturbed 
by comment or suggestions based upon the 
temporary fluctuations in price in the 
markets.” 

In recent years, there has been a con- 
siderable growth in investment. for in- 
come only; and a very large number of 
investors throughout the country now 
care little, if at all, whether their securities 
are listed on the stock exchanges and 
whether they know exactly at what price 
they could liquidate their fund at any 
given moment. This tendency is sound. 
Profits through the buying and selling 
of securities are just as uncertain as profits 
in buying and selling any other form of 
merchandise. The pursuit of profits is 





A CORRECTION 


HE Worvp’s Work in a recent 

comment on the change in people’s 

minds since the days when men 
fought each other because they disagreed 
about the interpretation of Biblical texts, 
referred to the International Bible Stu- 
dents’ League’ as “an orthodox” body. 
The League is not regarded as an orthodox 
body and by request of several orthodox 
ministers this correction is gladly made. 


INCOME ONLY 


either a business pursuit or a speculative 
pursuit. It does not belong in true 
investment at all. 

Of course there has been a great deal of 
abuse of this fundamental principle. Right 
after the panic of 1907, a great many 
pamphlets and circulars were distributed 
in this country, which had as their text 
the theory that unlisted and unmarketable 
securities were intrinsically much better 
than listed and marketable securities, 
because they had not fluctuated widely 
in price during the panic of 1907. The 
only thing the matter with this theory 
was that the reason for this non-fluctuation 
consisted in its having been quite impossi- 
ble, during the panic, to sell this class of 
security at all, and there had been there- 
fore no record of sales at low prices. When 
it was absolutely necessary to make a 
sale, the sale was usually made at what 
could almost be called a slaughter price. 
It happened that this department had a 
bona fide record of the sale of the bonds 
of one of the largest companies that used 
this argument, at a price nearly 50 per cent. 
below the offering price. That was a 
real panic sale of what is technically 
known as an unmarketable bond. 

The theory, therefore, that bonds of a 
quiet market are very desirable invest- 
ments if they are good enough in their 
intrinsic qualities has its limitations. 
A bond is nothing but a promise to pay 
interest: periodically and principal some- 
time in the future. Suppose that a bond 
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has twenty-five years to run and that it is 
an “unmarketable” bond that must be 
held until maturity before the holder can 
get rid of it at a reasonable price. There 
are many millions of dollars of such bonds 
in the country. Usually they are sold 
direct to the public by the company which 
makes them, without any intermediary 
banking machinery. Nowethis bond is 
merely a promise to pay a _ thousand 
dollars twenty-five years from now with- 
out recourse in the meantime. The editor 
of this department does not believe that 
that is a security at all, in the proper 
sense of the term. No money institution 
in the civilized world would knowingly 
make such a loan. Because mortgages are 
something like a loan in which the lender 
has no recourse before it matures, the 
term of such mortgages on real estate is 
usually limited in most civilized countries 
to five or ten years, except where the 
borrower agrees to pay off a certain amount 
every year. All commercial bills in every 
country are even shorter, a full year being 
a long term for such bills. The idea of 
lending for twenty-five years without the 
ability to assign, sell, or in some way con- 
vey the security in the meantime would 
strike any banking authority as pre- 
posterous. 

It is easy enough, in buying for income 
only, to avoid this kind of buying. No 
banking house of high standing will care 
to lend its name and credit to the sale of 
any long-term security for which it does 
not expect to find or to maintain at all 
times a reasonable market. Very few 
of the old line or even of the best modern 
banking houses ever recommend the pur- 
chase of bonds or stocks which have not 
some sort of market 

Undoubtedly the staple security for 
investment for income only is the direct 
first mortgage on real property. Such 
mortgages should not run for too long a 
time and they should be secured at a 
reasonable percentage of true value, on 
property with which the lender is either 
personally familiar or about which he has 
satisfied himself by adequate inquiry. 
Furthermore, such mortgages should be 
bought under circumstances that pretty 
well insure the interest being paid promptly 


and there being no expense in collecting. ' 


You cannot collect the interest on a mort- 
gage as you do the interest on bonds, by 
simply putting the coupon in the bank 
and having it credited as a cash deposit. 

Next after the mortgage in desirability 
one would probably class the old estab- 
lished bonds secured by first mortgage on 
property which has other larger mortgage 
debts or very substantial stock issues, the 
interest and dividends on which cannot be 
paid until the interest on the old bond is 
paid. These are called underlying liens. 
They are never easy to find when you want 
them; but usually a good variety of them 
can be obtained in odd lots by intelligent 
inquiry in the’ market, and such inquiry 
will well pay for the trouble you take in 
making it. 

Bonds of this sort may be railroad, 
industrial, public utility, or real estate 
bonds. It does not make much difference 
what they are, provided there is a very 
big volume of security back of them. To 
illustrate the class referred to, it is well to 
cite an extreme case. Out in the Middle 
West there is a traction company which 
has outstanding several million dollars 
of bonds and stock. There used to be an 
old mortgage of about $1,500,000 on the 
principal part of this property, but when 
a reorganization was made it was provided 
that these old bonds had to be retired when 
they could be found. In the last few years 
they have all been retired except about 
$40,000. This little fragment of $40,000 
remains outstanding as an absolute first 
mortgage on the entire property. Occa- 
sionally one or two of the bonds will 
drift into the market and be snapped up 
immediately by investors or by the new 
company itself. The holders of these 
bonds have much more than ample 
security, assured interest, and an instan- 
taneous and strong market. 

This extreme case illustrates all the 
points that are necessary to illustrate. 
In the first place, the total value of all the 
outstanding bonds and stocks of the 
property is, let us say, more than two 
million dollars. In other words, there is 
a margin of $1,960,000 over and above 
the face value of the old bonds that are 
out. This is what is called an equity 
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in relation to the old bonds. When a 
banker tells you that a certain bond issue 
has an equity of so much behind it, he 
means that the market value after those 
bonds have been paid is so much. The 
real security of the bond is measured by 
the proportion that this equity bears to 
the total bond issue. In this case the 
equity is forty times the bond issue. If 
the equity is twice the bond issue, it is 
probable that the bonds are good. 

In the case cited, the company earns 
every year from four to five times the total 
amount of this old bond issue. That is 
another criterion to gauge the value of a 
bond. Usually in a railroad or public 
utility company, bankers are satisfied 
with earnings that show two or three times 
enough money to pay the annual interest 
and sinking fund. 

Next in this list of bonds for income 
only, come good first mortgage issues on 
properties that are not big enough to 
create bond issues in eight figures. 
Usually there is not an active every-day 
open market in any bond issue under 
five million dollars; and it is exceptional 
to find an active market in any issue under 
ten million dollars. But of course there 
are hundreds of bonds on properties that 
are not big enough to make an open market 
issue, which are intrinsically just as strong 
as any of the big issues. Asa rule, they 
can be bought at lower prices, for market- 


ability itself adds to the price of a bond 
under normal circumstances. 

This is the big field in which a man can 
get a solid and safe income and a reason- 
able degree of marketability. If a man 
has an honest and capable banker with 
whom he does business, he will be able to 
get a great variety of such bonds from 
which to choose. He will insist, of course, 
that the issue is big enough to have some 
sort of market so that in an emergency 
he can either sell the bonds or borrow on 
them. Hecan get railroad, public utility, 
industrial, or real estate bonds according 
as his fancy and education dictate. He 
can get them running for a long time or a 
short time as he pleases. He can get them 
located in his own state or in any other 
state or country that he likes. He can 
get them paying interest in whatever 
months he pleases. All he needs to 
do, in fact, is to tell his banker exactly 
what he wants within reason and he 
will get it. 

That is the big, wide market in which 
the man from up-state, who does not care 
about prices, and the thousands of other 
men who are working toward the same 
frame of mind will find their most satis- 
factory medium for investment. It grows 
faster than any other section of the invest- 
ment market; and critics agree that this 
is because it is the market which caters 
most directly to true investment principles. 


SHAKESPEARE PLAYED BY PEASANTS 


é 


HOW AN ENGLISH VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS PRODUCED SCENES FROM 


JULIUS 


CAESAR”? AND “‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” IN A GARDEN 
WITH BERKSHIRE VILLAGERS FOR ACTORS 


VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 


HE somewhat bold idea of pro- 
ducing scenes from  Shake- 
peare to be played entirely 
by amateur actors, many of 
whom had never performed 

in any kind of theatricals, emanated from 
a little private society we had formed for 
the reading of Shakespeare. In our par- 


ticular part of Berkshire are a number of 
isolated villages, separated from one 
another by some miles’ interval. The 
rector of one of these villages, the Rev. 
A. T. Gill, a man of considerable elocu- 
tionary power and experience in Shake- 
spearean lore, suggested to me and a few 
others that we might make a pleasant 
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variety during the winter by meeting at 
each other’s houses once a month ‘for the 
purpose of reading a play and enjoying 
an informal meal afterward. A modest 
little society of friends was thus formed, 
plays were chosen, and parts allotted each 
month; we sat round a room, book in hand, 
and endeavored to throw ourselves into 
the spirit of the play as we read our respect- 
ive parts. As the season went on, it was 
evident that we had a certain amount of 
talent among us, and we became inspired 
to further efforts. We had intended to 
dissolve the society at the close of the 
winter; but as spring drew near, our fancy 
turned to thoughts of a real performance 
of some of the scenes we had been reading. 
At first the difficulties appeared to be 
enormous. We had no buildings except 
our village schools, and they were far too 
small; no funds to lay out in costumes and 
scenery —and we wanted many more 
actors and actresses than our little coterie 
boasted of. 


A PLAY IN A RECTOR’S GARDEN 


The first obstacle, however, was sur- 
mounted. It was the age of “pageants” 
just then, and we determined to perform 
in the open air. Mr. Gill had a garden 
admirably adapted for the purpose, a large 
lawn for the audience, and a sort of natural 
stage in the shape of a raised, grassy em- 
bankment, at the end of it. The next 
point was the selection of a couple of scenes 
which would suit the surroundings. We 
were ambitious enough to wish to portray 
both tragedy and comedy, so we chose the 
forum scene from “Julius Cesar” and 
the scene from the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” in which Bottom and his company 
perform their immortal interlude before 
the Duke and his court. With some 
trepidation we pressed into our service a 
few village men, a carpenter, a gardener, 
etc., to help form a “crowd” for the 
Cesar scene and to take parts in the inter- 
lude.. Some of us volunteered to have our 
costumes made at home and we hired 
others. We played the two scenes twice 
each on the appointed day, and charged 
admission to each performance. 

It was a very modest attempt, but our 
audiences gave us great encouragement 
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and, both at rehearsals and performances, 
we learned many things which spurred us 
on to a far greater effort and far greater 
results the following summer. Perhaps 
one of the chief things we learned was 
the thoroughness of Shakespeare’s under- 
standing of the Anglo-Saxon character, 
what it is capable of, and what it appre- 
ciates. The bulk of our audiences were 
people — simple villagers many of them 
—who had never read Shakespeare nor 
seen him played; yet the great Forum 
scene appealed strongly to their imagina- 
tions, and the roars of laughter which 
greeted the “interlude” showed how keenly 
the great Playwright had gauged the wit 
of his countrymen. But what surprised 
us still more was the remarkable sense of 
the inner meaning of the scenes shown by 
the village men who acted in them. Our 
“crowd” was small, but its members very 
soon learned to display real feeling at the 
orations, and to break in with their ex- 
clamations as citizens with magnificent 
effect. As actors in the “interlude”’ they 
proved themselves to be the genuine rustic 
performers whom Shakespeare must have 
had in his mind when he wrote the “ Mid- 
summer Night.” 


ENLARGING THE SCALE 


Our preparations, therefore, for our per- 
formance the following summer were made 
on a far larger scale and with attempts at 
results which we had not thought possible 
before. A féte in aid of a local nursing 
society was to be held in the beautiful 
grounds of Lady Wantage at Lockinge, 
Berkshire, and the Committee of this 
féte voted us a sum for our expenses, on the 
condition that all our proceeds should go 
to their charitable object. The choice of 
the “theatre” was left to us, and we 
selected a spot which provided a natural, 
sloping amphitheatre for the seating of 
the audience, in front of which was a broad 
grassy “stage,” with trees and water in 
the background and shady avenues as 
“approaches.” This gave us plenty of 
space to arrange spectacular processions 
as large as we pleased. The music, we 
decided, should be furnished by a band 
of instrumentalists hidden by the trees 
on the further side of the water—a position 
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exactly opposite to that usually occupied 
by a stage orchestra, and it turned out 
to be a singularly happy location. 

The next consideration was the choice 
of what we should produce. For pageantry 
it seemed to us that no better scene was 
available than that which we had already 


played, viz., the forum scene from “Julius | 


Cesar’; but this time we decided to pro- 
duce it on a far larger scale. For the other 
scenes, we wished to take advantage of our 
truly sylvan stage and fairyland surround- 
ings, which were adapted admirably to 
certain portions of the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” ‘This took a great deal 
of careful thought, but after long delibera- 
tion, much of which took place on the 
actual spot between Mr. Gill and myself, 
we evolved a continuous if curtailed drama. 


HOME TALENT COSTUMING 


The question of costumes was a huge 
one, especially as we determined to hire as 
few things as possible from the theatrical 
world. In fact, all we actually hired for 
our performance were the ass’s head for 
Bottom, a centurion’s costume, a standard- 
bearer’s head-piece, and a few wigs. We 
were fortunate enough to obtain the 
voluntary services of an authority on 
costumes of different periods. He spent 
much time in designing the costumes witha 
careful color scheme for each play, and 
for weeks the ladies of our circle were 
pressed into willing service, purchasing 
material and making the dresses. We 
“extemporized” all we could. We became 
quite adepts at the art of making sandals 
or quaint footwear out of old boots and 
shoes, slashed and painted. We even had 
recourse to the village blacksmith who, 
from our costumer’s designs, made admir- 
able armor and helmets for Roman soldiers 
out of ordinary sheet tin; and formidable 
looking spears were manufactured from the 
same material fixed to painted broom 
handles. The most difficult costumes to 
design were those of the four principal 
fairies — Cobweb, Mustard Seed, Moth, 
and Pease Blossom; but they were worth 
the trouble, once they were successfully 
finished, as were the dresses of the other 
fairies — twelve little boys for elves and 
twelve little girls for fairies. Perhaps the 
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most ludicrous of all the costume “ pro- 
perties’’ was the immortal Czsar himself, 
who appeared only as a corpse on his bier. 
He was composed of three parts—a 
plaster face and breast made by one of the 
company, appearing horribly death-like 
and bloody when Antony raised the pall, 
a sack full of straw for his body, and a pair 
of stuffed Wellington boots to give the 
proper outline to his lower limbs under 
the sad purple covering. 


VILLAGERS IN PEASANT PARTS 


We drew our company from the sur- 
rounding villages — all sorts and conditions 
of men. For the rustic players in the 
“Dream,” with the exception of myself 
who played Bottom, all were genuine 
village men; and among our soldiers and 
“crowd” we had a number of agricultural 
laborers. Rehearsals were a grave diffi- 
culty. For the most part we could only 
meet after work was over for the day, and 
many of us had to cycle or drive eight or 
nine miles to rehearse. But we divided 
things —a special evening for training 
the “crowd,” another for the fairies’ dance, 
another for the rustic players, and so forth, 
with a full rehearsal of the whole company 
whenever we could get them together, and 
a dress rehearsal or two with the “band” 
in attendance just before the great day. 
We could never have done it at all had it 
not been for the enthusiasm of all the 
members of our company and the keenness 
with which they threw themselves into 
their parts. 

At length the day of the performance 
arrived and our preparations were com- 
plete. The arrangements for dressing 
rooms had presented difficulties. A house 
in the grounds however was finally set 
apart for the principal performers and 
two tents erected out of sight behind the 
trees for the supers. We gave two per- 
formances — afternoon and early evening, 
and our scenes were witnessed by nearly 
two thousand spectators. 


ADAPTING AND STAGING “ JULIUS CA:SAR” 


We spent a great deal of time and 
thought on the adaptation and staging of 
our scenes. In “ Julius Caesar,” the only 
stage “property” used was a roughly made 
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rostrum, covered with turf and moss to be 
in harmony with the surroundings. The 
scene opened with a fanfare of trumpets 
by the concealed band, and, from the 
distance, through an avenue of trees and 


shrubs, a company of Roman soldiers, - 


with centurion and standard bearer, was 
seen advancing in slow march, their spears 
glittering in the sunshine. In due order 
the men, one after another, fell out of the 
ranks, stationing themselves in a semi- 
circle round the back of the stage, where 
they remained fixed and immovable — an 
impressive, martial array. 

The “mob” distinguished itself. Hid- 
den behind the trees it set up a confused 
tumult which grew louder and _ louder, 
until, by another entrance, Brutus (played 
by myself) and Cassius came on. The 
crowd of citizens raged in after them 
shouting, “We will be satisfied! Let us 
be satisfied!’ Halfway across the huge 
“stage” they pressed, till Brutus, turning, 
motioned them back. Their exclamations 
throughout his speech were so vociferous 
and hearty as almost to drown his utter- 
ances. 

A magnificent bit of pageantry was 
provided at the point, “Here comes his 
body, mourned by Mark Antony.” To 
the strains of a funeral march, a procession 
of mourners came winding its way through 
the trees, the “body” of Czsar covered 
with a purple pall, borne on its bier, and 
followed by the imposing figure of Mark 
Antony, played by the Rev. C. H. Gill. 
The procession advanced in front of the 
crowd and halted, the bier being set down 
in the middle of the stage. There was 
breathless silence while Brutus made his 
exit. The winning over of the crowd by 
Mark Antony was a fine piece of work, not 
easily forgotten; and the acting of the 
villagers was no less effective than before, 
as their shouts of impatience changed to 
cries of pity and grief. Siezing Czsar’s 
bier, they swarmed away with it, threat- 
ening, until the sounds of vengeance melted 
away in the distance. We cut out the last 
lines of the scene, and ended with the 
words, spoken by Antony, who remained 
alone upon the stage: 

Now let it work; mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt. 


The “Midsummer Night’s Dream” re- 
quired even more care for satisfactory 
adapting. We finally decided to produce 
Act III, Scene I, and Act IV, Scene I, as 
one scene without any interval. But, 
to do this in harmony, it was necessary to 
introduce it with a short prelude which 
consisted of an adaptation from Act II, 
Scene 1V. The arrangement proved to be 
a very practicable one for amateurs. The 
prelude commenced with dumb show. To 
the strains of soft music entered the two 
couples, Lysander and Hermia, Demetrius 
and Helen. Puck, invisible to mortals, 
threw his charm over them and they fell 
asleep in the background of the leafy 
dell. Then came a burst of merry dance 
music, and on rushed the little elves 
and fairies with their Queen Titania. 
The dance of these sprightly immortals, 
with the queen in the centre, was a charm- 
ing piece of child acting. Then Titania 
reclined on a grassy knoll and the fairies, 
ceasing their dance, sang her to sleep 
with the fairy song: ‘“ You spotted snakes, 
with double tongue,” etc., making their 
exit to soft music. Oberon then entered, 
made his short speech, and squeezed the 
magic flower on the sleeping queen’s eye- 
lids. The way was thus prepared for the 
first scene of Act III. The rustic players 
came straggling on through the avenue, 
followed by Bottom with the roll of the 
“play” in his hand. The bit of acting 
which now took place was very funny and 
clownish. The broad yet soft Berkshire 
accent of the players was precisely what 
was wanted. The audience roared its 
approval. , 

The merging of the two scenes into one 
was easily effected. After Bottom’s last 
speech in the first scene, Titania began with 
the first words of Scene I, Act IV— 
“Come, sit thee down upon this flowery 
bed’? — and the scene proceeded, without 
any cutting, to the end. A bright touch 
of pageantry was arranged when “Theseus, 
Hippolyta, Eyeus, and train” entered. 
This took the form of a procession through 
the same winding path that the body of 
Cesar had traversed, to the sound of a 
slow march from the “foresters’ horns.”’ 
The grouping in this, and all other parts 
of our performance, was most carefully 


















thought out and rehearsed with a view 
to color and other effects. In fact, we 
found the “grouping”’ on our large stage a 
very important part of our work, and many 
an hour we spent upon it beforehand, both 
over diagrams and’ in actual rehearsals. 
We found, from the first, that the 
chief difficulty to overcome in an out- 
door performance of this nature was 
the tendency to crowd together too 
much. Proper and effectual spacing 
had to be rehearsed much oftener than 
actual words. 

The scenefrom the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” ended with the waking soliloquy 
of Bottom, the sole occupant of the stage 
after the procession had been reformed and 
had gone its way into the distance. 

I might mention that the féte was a 
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financial success, more than $500 having 
been made as profit. As far as I recollect 
our expenses for costume material, etc., 
etc., amounted to about $100, which, 
considering the large scale on- which 
we produced our scenes, was extremely 
cheap. 

I can only say in conclusion that the 
task of producing even two or three scenes 
from the great Master, by amateurs, is a 
great one, entailing much time, work, and 
patience, but that it certainly repays the 
efforts spent upon it. And, provided one 
has a small number of fairly good speakers 
to take the leading parts, the choice of 
others need not be too particular. The 
material, in our case, it is true, had to be 
drastically licked into shape, but our 
laborers were well rewarded. 


“WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO” 


A NET-WORK OF OPERA HOUSES TO COVER THE COUNTRY 


BY 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


AM raising my voice in the wilderness 

of musical America which to-morrow 

is to produce the world’s supply of 

Pattis and Melbas, De Reszkes and 

Carusos, Wagners, Verdis, Puccinis, 
and Mascagnis, and Campaninis. Great 
natural musical talent exists in this coun- 
try, and it is my present mission in life 
to give opportunity to that talent to 
develop. Incidental to that mission | 
plan to cover the United States and 
possibly Canada with a net-work of opera 
houses. By this means | shall be able to 
carry the very best of music to many who 
will appreciate it, but who until now have 
had no opportunity to enjoy it. 

Where Andrew Carnegie has given 
library buildings and books | shall build 
opera houses and give music. Mine 
is the greater work. I shall give pleasure 
and build character and make. of the 
world of my children’s children a better 
place in which to live. 


It would be impossible for any individual 
to do alone the great work that | have 
undertaken. But | have never known an- 
other response so quick and so generous as 
that given to my suggestion. I had ex- 
pected that my demands, though of a na- 
ture comparatively childish, would arouse 
opposition. Instead of that they are being 
complied with in a manner that is pleasing. 
Merely as an illustration | may mention 
that the day after the newspapers gave 
the merest outline of my plans, Dallas, 
Tex., offered an annual guarantee of 
$40,000 for a single week of opera. 

Perhaps one reason why the whole 
country has been so quick to accept my 
suggestion may be found in the fact that 
I have no secrets to conceal. I have 
been ready to answer any and all ques- 
tions. I am willing to have commercial 
X-rays applied, being certain that the 
negative will show no defect in my plans 
and nothing but honesty of purpose in 
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my heart. While Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Rockefeller are giving of their idle wealth, 
| am giving to the public something that 
is a part of myself. 1 am giving my mind 
and my very life. They give directly 
in the form of money; | give indirectly 
in the form of my knowledge, of my ex- 
perience, and of my talents — genius, if 
you will, for | have it. From my efforts 
come happiness and prosperity for others. 

Grand opera is a hereditary instinct 
or desire, imparted from father to child- 
ren. That is why the people of conti- 
nental Europe are music loving. Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, and Russia for a 
century have had the best of opera even 
in their less important cities. . The com- 
mon people over there have become 
acquainted with the beauties of grand 
opera. We in this country have not had 
those advantages, but Americans have a 
natural love of music, and a_ keen 
appreciation of everything that is great. 
We are a great-hearted people. 


THE TROUBLE WITH LONDON 


It has been suggested that, in this 
great opera circuit, we include London, 
making use of the opera house which | 
built last year just off the Strand. No, 
sir! | am done with London. Had | 
persisted in my attempt to build up in 
England a clientéle with a desire for and 
an appreciation of this sublime form of 
entertainment, it would have meant my 
expatriation. 1 prefer to use such abilities 
as have been conferred upon me for the 
benefit of my own countrymen. The 
English are a trifle slow as well as some- 
what unappreciative. By nature they 
are not musical. They have had only 
Covent Garden, and they are content 
with that. 

My ambition to give to every city of 
importance in the United States a per- 
manent structure, in which the best 
quality of grand opera may be heard, 
comes to me afier twenty-seven years of 
activity and experience with opera and 
music. I know that we have in this 
country thousands of voices of wonderful 
dower, purity, and sweetness. The pos- 
sessors of these voices should have oppor- 
tunity to develop them. Heretofore there 


has been no such opportunity, at least 
none on this side of the Atlantic. The 
result.has been an evil, the extent of which 
few realize. 

Our young men and young women, 
fired by ambition, have gone to Europe 
for education — seeking the musical train- 
ing denied to them at home. Disasters 
have followed. Conditions abroad are 
nauseous. Temptations are spread before 
the young at every turn. Tens of thou- 
sands have gone to Paris, Berlin, Florence, 
or Milan; and where two or three have 
come through the fire alive, whole armies 
have perished. It will hardly be denied 
that | know whereof | speak. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Far North, 
the men and women who are associating 
themselves with me will place, wherever 
there be hope of reasonable support, an 
opera house which will be a home of art 
and education. Of course, these houses 
will be used for other purposes than opera 
—grand purposes too—but my mind dwells 
upon the musical education of the public 
that will result from their being built. 

Music is contagious. Wherever grand 
opera is sung, those who hear it are fired 
by an ambition to try their own voices. 
They are happy and they want the world 
to know it. Local societies will be formed 
for the purpose of giving amateur pro- 
ductions of the great operas. The cynic 
sneers at the amateur musician as a 
nuisance, but the greatest nuisance in the 
world and the greatest obstacle in the 
road of progress is that same cynic. At 
first these amateur performances, very 
naturally, will have a provincial flavor, 
but talent will have an opportunity to 
display itself, and great good must follow. 
Voices will be developed and artists will 
come into their own. 

So these opera houses will not be merely 
places where may be produced grand 
opera. They will be places of musical 
education; they will stand for something 
definitely good that the public will be 
quick to recognize. 

Then, too, there will be a broader 
benefit.: The communities in which the 
opera houses will be built will have a 
chance to hear and see the greatest pro- 
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ductions of all kinds, something they have 
not been able to do in the past because 
cf their inability to house them. The 
“Garden of Allah,” a wonderful stage 
picture and story, after playing in New 
York and Chicago, was homeless. No- 
where in this country could be found a 
house large enough to accommodate it. 
It became necessary to disband the com- 
pany, or so to curtail the performance that 
it was no longer the “Garden of Allah.” 
We will make another failure of that sort 
unnecessary, and producers will have an 
incentive to try big things. The concert 
tours that at the present time may almost 
be said to begin and end at Carnegie Hall, 
will be extended to all parts of the United 
States. 

In building opera houses in Springfield, 
Hartford, Detroit, Montgomery, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Seattle, and in other 
cities of similar size, | am not doing so 
with the expectation that each will have 
an opera season of twenty or thirty weeks. 
A season of two or three weeks, each of 
these cities can and will afford. | have 
not the means to maintain, for a single 
season of three weeks, such an opera com- 
pany as New York, Paris, and Berlin 
support. And the American public will 
accept only the best. So my present plan 
offers the only logical solution of the 
problem. 

Thus we combine ten cities, each of 
500,000 population, and we have some- 
thing greater than New York. We add 
thirty cities of less size and the result is 
the most perfect circuit ever formed. It 
is a revolution in musical affairs. 

For the present, at least, | am barred 
from New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. My contract with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company closed those 
four cities to me for ten years, and that 
contract has eight years to run. I hope, 
however, to be able to effect a compromise, 
and the move I am now making may 
influence the gentlemen of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company to change their 
attitude, which I can not help regarding 
as selfish and un-American. When | 
made my contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, I was in bad mental ae PLAN TO COVER THE UNITED STATES AND 
: ° POSSIBLY CANADA WITH A NETWORK OF OPERA 
and physical health. I was weak as the HOUSES ” 
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result of overwork during the most dis- 
astrous season of opera ever known —a 
season during which New York was called 
upon to patronize seventeen performances 
of grand opera every week. Four per- 
formances were given at the New Theatre, 
seven at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and six’ at the Manhattan Opera House. 
We all lost a great deal of money. The 
constant strain told on my _ thinking 
powers and I made what many call a 
mistake, but what in fact was no more a 
mistake than is any act of a mad man. 
Eight years ago I built the Manhattan 
Opera House which cost me a million 
dollars. My enemies said that | had lost 
my senses, declaring that New York 





would not support a double season of 
Grand Opera. I knew my public. The 
night the Manhattan opened it was filled 
to capacity, and | had not asked for a 
dollar in guarantees from any one. [| had 
Bonci in “JI Puritani’” and Campanini 
conducting, and | doubt if the world ever 
knew a greater artistic triumph than was 
achieved that night. New York rose 
to Bonci, as he deserved. Later on came 
Charles Dalmores, Maurice Renaud, 
Charles Gilibert, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Mme. Gerveille-Reache, and scores of 
other very great artists. America has me 
to thank for them. 

That first season was a success, but it 
was heart-breaking. | had to carry it all. 
There was a big financial problem to be 
solved. There were the artists with 
their temperaments and their jealousies 
to be soothed. And worst of all, there 
was an unfair and altogether unnecessary 
attack from the outside to be sustained. 

The Manhattan was established, and 
then four years ago I invaded Philadelphia, 
building in that city an opera house at a 
cost of a million and a quarter. I asked 
help from no one. | was perfectly willing 


ALESSANDRO BONCI 
““THE NIGHT THE MANHATTAN OPENED IT WAS 


FILLED TOCAPACITY. I HAD BONCIIN ‘I PURITANI’ 
AND CAMPANINI CONDUCTING” 
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“LATER ON CAME TETRAZZINI, DALMORES, GILI- 
BERT, AND MADAME GERVEILLE-REACHE ‘i 


to bear my own burdens, but | did ask 
for what every man has a right to expect 
in this world —fair treatment. | did 
not receive it, and my _ responsibilities 
began to weigh upon me. 

Then came the disastrous season of 
two years ago. The New Theatre folly 
came upon New York. Opera was over- 
done and money was scarce. The Metro- 
politan Opera Company ran $800,000 
behind on the year. I lost some money 
but not enough to have caused me the 
slightest worry had | not had so many 
other troubles to annoy me. At the end 
of the season the Metropolitan Opera 
Company offered to buy out all my hold- 
ings and at a time of weakness | consented, 
determined to turn to London, where | 
knew the field of grand opera to be prac- 
tically unoccupied. There I put $1,250,000 
into an opera house such as England has 
never had before. 

It would not be extremely difficult to 
win an English success, but to do so would 
mean a campaign of musical education — renter — 
— — require more years than I waies wenn 
= baie ing to give to such an enterprise. “FOR THESE AND SCORES OF OTHER VERY GREAT 
That is why I am home ready to put all ARTISTS AMERICA HAS ME TO THANK” 




















WORKING AT CIGAR-MAKING MACHINERY 


*“ WHEN I FIRST ARRIVED IN NEW YORK I LEARNED TO MAKE CIGARS, WORKING AT FIRST 
FOR $2 A WEEK. MUCH OF THE MACHINERY NOW USED IN MAKING CIGARS WAS 
INVENTED BY ME. FROM THE SALE OF ONE OF MY PATENTS I OBTAINED THE MONEY WITH 
WHICH I FIRST ENTERED UPON A THEATRICAL ENTERPRISE ” 
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COMPOSING MUSIC IN 1896 


MR. HAMMERSTEIN HAS BUILT MORE THEATRES 
THAN ANY ONE ELSE IN THIS COUNTRY; HE HOLDS 
107 PATENTS ON ARTICLES OF INDUSTRY; HE ISA 
CHEMIST AND ENGINEER; AND HE PLAYS THE 
FLUTE, PIANO, AND VIOLIN, BESIDES PRODUCING 
BOTH VAUDEVILLE AND GRAND OPERA 


my energies into this undertaking of 
grand opera for all America. 

Regrets for the past are the merest 
follies. Years ago | built what is now 
known as the New York Theatre and 
Roof Garden, and | lost it. I have been 
asked if | do not regret having been com- 
pelled to relinquish ownership of that 
property which, during the last decade, 
has multiplied in value. No. Why 
should | have regrets? If | had held on | 
should have had to slave to maintain that 
great shell of brick, mortar, and steel, and 
for what purpose? To enrich my children: 
that is all. There would have been no 
satisfaction of achievement. My life 
would have been narrowed and my mind 
would now have less strength and re- 
silience than it possesses. 

I am never discouraged. I don’t be- 
lieve in discouragement. When | aban- 
doned London | was not cast down. | 
merely discovered my inability to do 
what | had thought I could carry out. 
That discovery did not fill my heart with 
tears or regrets; neither did it destroy 
my self esteem. To do anything in this 
world a man must have full confidence in 
his own ability. If I haven’t confidence in 
myself others will not have confidencein me 
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Others may want to know in what way 
| have demonstrated my ability to carry 
through to success a plan so ambitious 
as the one | have outlined. My personal 
philosophy is empirical. While I am a 
theorist, | am never content until I have 
submitted theory to the test of practice. 
The greater part of my knowledge has 
come to me through experience of a bitter 
nature. I know I am going to make a 
success of this the latest and greatest of 
my undertakings, and | have a right to 
my confidence. I have been successful 
in business; I hold one hundred and seven 
patents on articles of industry; | am a 
chemist, an engineer, and a musician of 
more than fair ability. I can play the 
flute, the piano, and the violin, and can 
play them well. | have a knowledge of 
music and | know the repertoire of grand 
opera as few persons do. I can compose 
and have composed music of merit. In 
saying this | am not boasting. | am 
establishing a position which entitles 
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THE HARLEM OPERA HOUSE 
THE FIRST THEATRE BUILT BY MR. HAMMERSTEIN 
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me to be heard and to have my statements 
receive consideration. 

Mine was an old-time father, cruel and 
brutally extreme, who took great pride 
in having mere knowledge pumped into 
his son. That is why | am a chemist, 
a business man, an engineer, and a musi- 
cian. Had he given to me the thought 
and care that he owed to me in the days 
of my unformed youth, I should be as a 
man far better than I am at the present 
time. Had my talent been properly 
directed in my youth, I should have had 
one profession and in it | should have 
excelled. Had | been taught to specialize 
in any of the subjects to which my boyish 
mind naturally turned, I should have 
achieved great success. Had I _ been 
encouraged in my desire to give my atten- 
tion to music, | should have become a 
celebrated musician. I love music. To 
me it is the one best thing in life. That 
is why | am trying to give to the boys and 


























MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 


“EIGHT YEARS AGO I BUILT THE MANHATTAN 
OPERA HOUSE WHICH COST ME A MILLION DOL- 
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LARS. THE FIRST SEASON WAS A SUCCESS” 





THE NEW YORK THEATRE 
WHICH CONTAINS TWO PLAYHOUSES AND A ROOF 


GARDEN, ANOTHER OF MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S 


VENTURES 


girls of America a fair opportunity to 
gratify their ambitions when they lead 
in the direction of music. Instead of 
giving to me the opportunity which of 
right should have been mine, my father, 
in the cruelty of his narrow mind, gave 
knowledge to me. He drove me brutally. 
One day instead of going to school | went 
skating. When | returned home | found 
my father waiting for me. He took the 
heavy buckled straps off my skates and 
with them beat me, beat me terribly, 
until | fell fainting to the floor. [| struck 
my forehead against a chair and cut 
myself so deeply that I carry the scar to 
this day. My father left me lying where 
I had fallen, to recover as best | might. 

When I came to my senses I gathered 
my clothes into a bundle, fully resolved 
to leave home for all time and for my own 
good. That is what took me from my 
birthplace in Berlin and that is what 
brought me to America. 

I took my violin to a dealer who gave 
me $35 for it. With a part of that money 
I purchased a ticket to Hamburg, from 
which city I went to England. From 
Dover | sailed for New York on the old 
emigrant ship, the Jsaac Webb, which 
landed me in New York late in the winter 
of 1865. I never saw my father again, nor 
have | ever wanted to see him. He nearly 











“WHAT | 


whipped out of me the only possession | 
have that is worth while — sunshine. 
When | first arrived in New York | 
learned to make cigars, working at first 
for $2 a week. My advancement was 
rather rapid, owing, probably, to the 
fact that I possessed a mechanical genius 
of high order. Much of the machinery 
that is now used in making cigars was 
invented by me when I was little more 
than a boy. From the sale of one of my 
patents I obtained the money with which 
| first entered upon a theatrical enterprise. 
In the meantime | had not neglected 
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when the unfortunate knight was locked 
in a dungeon, presumably to starve to 
death. I had planned that, when he 
called aloud for food, apples, bananas, 
and other fruit should be hurled at him 
from the upper balcony. For that purpose 
| had some young men stationed in the 
balcony with their missiles ready at hand. 
The knight cried aloud for food, and to my 
horror and disgust, none came. Up the 
stairs | bounded into the balcony, only 
to learn that my employees, who had 
been picked up in the streets and hired 
for the night only, had been so overcome 




















THE VICTORIA 


MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


THIS, THE NEW YORK, AND TWO OTHERS HE BUILT IN THE 


IMMEDIATE NEIGHBORHOOD OF TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 


my education, and while yet a very young 
man became editor of The Tobacco Trade 
Journal. While in that position | leased 
the old Stock Theatre opposite the Thalia 
on the Bowery in New York. My first 
theatrical venture failed because of my 
ignorance of human nature. | learned 
a lesson, however, which | have never 
forgotten. 

In the Stock Theatre | staged a bur- 
lesque called, if my memory does not 
fail me, “A Knight Errant.’’ There were 
several distressing scenes which culminated 





by the pangs of their own hunger that 
they had eaten the fruit which I had 
expected them to hurl upon the stage. 
The burlesque was ruined, but | learned 
enough to feed my actors and actresses 
before expecting them to do their work 
properly. 

This incident, laughable as it now seems, 
carried with it something of tragedy. My 
small fund of ready money was exhausted 
and I was compelled to return to my 
work-a-day world to replenish my purse 
before | could proceed with my aspirations 
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to place the stage upon a more realistic 
basis. My failure taught me to be more 
careful of details. I have never fallen 
into similar error. Other failures have 
come to me, but never because of lack of 
preparation. 

| spent very many years preparing for 
the great work that | am now under- 
taking. | served an apprenticeship such 
as no other man has known. Well on in 
the ’seventies | brought the late Heinrich 
Conried to New York. He was a great 
German actor who developed into a very 
great manager. A few years ago he took 
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theatre district when the building was 
constructed. Men have been fond of 
calling me crazy, as they did then. The 
New York is now worth four times what 
it cost me. 

I built the Victoria, at the corner of 
Seventh Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
as a home of vaudeville. Again | was 
called a crazy man, but the Victoria has 
been a wonderful success from the moment 
the first curtain was raised in it. 

After the Victoria I built two more 
theatres in West Forty-second Street, 
and leased both at big rentals. 
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THE LONDON OPERA HOUSE 


I AM DONE WITH LONDON. 
PRECIATIVE. 


“NO SIR! 


over the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and he died under the same 
strain that brought so much mental 
anguish to me. 

I suppose I have built more theatres 
than any other man living or dead. About 
thirty years ago | built the Harlem Opera 
House. A little later | built the Columbus 
Theatre, also in Harlem. Then I built 
the Olympia— now the New York — 
containing two theatres and a roof garden. 
That is at Broadway and Forty-fifth 
Street, ten full blocks above what was the 


THE ENGLISH ARE A TRIFLE SLOW AS WELL AS SOMEWHAT UNAP- 
BY NATURE THEY ARE NOT MUSICAL” 


My life has been a busy one, but never 
so busy as to keep music out of my heart. 
My favorite recreation is writing music. 
In fact, | think in terms of music. My 
greatest problems are solved while | am 
listening to an orchestra. 

I have just one more great ambition. 
When that is gratified | will say that my 
life’s work is done. I shall be willing to 
rest and listen to the songs of others. As 
I have said, my final ambition is to carry 
the very best music to the great American 
public of whose appreciation | am certain. 
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THE ARMIES OF THE TRUSTS 

AND OF THE WAGE-EARNERS 

— TWO WARRING FACTIONS 

THAT FIGHT AT THE PUBLIC’S 
EXPENSE 


BY 
SAMUEL P. ORTH 


The immediate basis for this series of articles is an intimate study of the labor question, 
undertaken this past summer. The author visited some twenty industrial cities and towns, 
where he interviewed officers of national unions and local unions, and a great many laboring 
men, union and non-union, some out on strike, others debating whether to strike. He talked 
with many employers, shop foremen, and superintendents in representative industries, both 
“open shop” and “closed shop.” He visited the Department of Labor in Washington, and the 
Labor Departments of several states, including New York and Massachusetts, to glean in- 
formation from officers who for many years have been in close touch with the labor situation. 

And finally he sought out a number of the most experienced “ strike breakers’’ and detective 
agencies to hear the exciting stories of their part in this war. 

All this was done to get into personal touch with the men actually in the field. From 
the nature of the case, many of the gentlemen interviewed requested that their names be with- 
held from publication. 

This series aims to be no more than a sketch of a wide field as seen and interpreted by the 
author. After the exhaustive discussion which every detail of the “labor problem’”’ has called 
forth in the last thirty years, it is futile to hope that anything new or original is hereby added 
to the complex and perplexing situation. 














Thousands of men have died for their 
country, upheld by the fervor of a pa- 
triotic zeal. Weare accustomed to glorify 
their valor, and we decorate their graves 
with flowers. That is the adulation the 
public brings to fighting for the flag. But 
in this war, in this turmoil for bread and 
butter, there are no be-laurelled heroes, 
none of the pomp and panoply of war. 


E MAY roughly divide 
our population into 
three general classes: 
the employer,the wage- 
earner, and the public. 
These classes, of course, overlap each 
other, but yet they are distinct. The 
universal muddle, usually called “the 
labor problem” — which is just as much 








an employer’s problem or the public’s 
problem — is the result of continual ruc- 
tions between the first two classes; the man 
who hires human energy, and the man who 
leases his skill or endurance. These two 
parties are in almost constant strife. I have 
called it a war, and it isa war. It may be 
only petty dickering; it often is dynamit- 
ing, burning, slugging, and murdering. 


The Belgian workmen have erected monu- 
ments on several battle-fields where strikers 
were shot down in their frenzied clash 
with the soldiery. But that is in Belgium. 

Here, we, the public, you and |, sit 
idly by while economic tumult rages, until 
our own little selfish circle of activity is 
disturbed. Then we suddenly discover 
that we are the real victims of this ever- 
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A STEEL PLANT OF ONE 

ABOUT ONE TENTH OF THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED STATES 

lasting give and take between the man From the census of 1900 we can roughly 

who buys raw material and the men who _ estimate that, of the 29,000,000 persons 

shape it into marketable wares. engaged in industry, 6,000,000 are farmers, 

Let us first take a survey of the field. and 4,000,000 are farm laborers; 12,000,000 
wit 

A LITTLE BUSINESS 
IN WHICH USUALLY NEITHER SIDE IS ORGANIZED FOR WAR 
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OF THE BIG INDUSTRIES 
EMPLOYS SEVEN TENTHS OF THE FACTORY LABOR 


are wage earners and salaried employees; 
1,500,000 are professional persons; and 
about 2,000,000 are employers. 


This last term is very elastic. It in- 





cludes all employers of labor, small or 
great, individuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations. The vast majority are mer- 
chants or small producers, who work at 














A SMALL FOUNDRY 
ONLY 300,000 OF WHOM ARE IN THE LABOR WAR 


ONE OF 2,000,000 EMPLOYERS. 
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their trade and with their men, employing 
from one to ten men, and are in constant 
personal relations with their help. We 
think we can safely say that the number 
of employers in the larger concerns is not 
greater than 300,000. 

Moreover, of the 12,000,000 workmen, 
5,000,000 at the most may be set aside as 
salaried employees and as persons work- 
ing in the smaller establishments. This 
leaves us an army of 7,000,000 wage 
earners, who may be said to be working 
for 300,000 employers, and the majority 
of these employers are not human beings, 
but. corporations. 

» ts to say, of our whole population 
in 1900, about one- 





third, or 29,000,- 
000, were “engaged 
in gainful occupa- 
tions,” and of this 
number, the mili- 
tants may be said 
to be 7,000,000 
wage earners on one 
side, and 300,000 
wage distributors 
on the other. This 
computation elim- 
inates the farmer 
and his help, be- 
cause there is prac- 
tically no wage war 
on the land. The 
domestic servant, 
the employee of the 
little establish- 
ments, and the 
salaried employee is 
likewise eliminated 
from the controversy. A salary somehow is 
an industrial sedative. The “black-coated 
proletariat,” clerks, bookkeepers, etc., 
often earn less than mechanics and brick 
layers, but they wear boiled shirts and 
are meekly content with their neat jobs. 

We have, then, narrowed down the 
forces that make the “labor problem,” 
and they are only a minor portion of the 
population. 

There is the large, unorganized, more or 
less weak, more or less soft and complain- 
ing mass, to which you and | belong, called 
vaguely the public. We are consumers, 








A STRUCTURAL IRON WORKER 


A MEMBER OF A UNION THAT HAS AN UNSAVORY 
REPUTATION FOR VIOLENCE 


as is every member of society, and, in a 
way, we are producers. But we are 
distinctly neither employers nor wage- 
earners. 

Such figures for 1910 as are available 
show no very material alteration in these 
proportions. With one significant excep- 
tion: the number of individual employers 
is growing less, the unit employment is 
growing larger. 

In 1905, the figures show that 11.2 per 
cent. of the total number of manufacturing 
establishments controlled 81.5 per cent. of 
the capital invested in manufacture; em- 
ployed 71.6 per cent. of the wage earners 
engaged in manufacture; and produced 
79.3 per cent. of the 
total manufactured 
product. One tenth 
of all the business 
units control eight 
tenths of the manu- 
facturing business of 
America: and seven 
tenths of our factory 
workers are depend- 
ent upon this hand- 
ful of corporations 
for their daily bread. 
The transportation 
systems are even 
more centralized. 
There are many 
hundreds of rail- 
ways in the United 
States employing 
1,700,000 men. But 
you can count on 
your fingers the 
number of systems 
that control every mile of this marvelous 
net-work of steel that binds our country 
into an industrial unity. The reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission show 
that every year the number of “inde- 
pendent operating roads,” is diminishing. 

There are no authentic figures, but those 
best qualified say that there are 500 
“trusts” in the United States. These 
virtually control the leading industries: 
iron and steel, coal and coke, cotton and 
clay products, farm machinery and ship 
building, salt and sugar; whatever you 
wear, whatever you eat, whatever you 
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read, whether you are at work or at play, 
you are bound to pay a tithe to the giant 
who stands at the portals of industry and 
holds out an eager and commanding palm. 

These 500 “trusts” represent the great- 
est division of the compact and select 
army of employers and they engage about 
one-third of the army of wage earners. 





for controlling labor. There are two 
types of organizations perfected for this 
labor warfare. The first type embraces 
such organizations as the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Their atti- 
tude is dogmatic in the extreme, and they 
even suggest the extermination of the 
unions. The other type is represented by 
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A TYPICAL GARMENT WORKERS’ SHOP 


A TRADE IN WHICH THE UNION FORCES ARE OFTEN BADLY DEMORALIZED BY THE INFLUX OF CHEAP, 
FOREIGN LABOR 


The rest of the 2,000,000 employers are 
smaller corporations, partnerships, and 
individual business men — whose capital 
ranges between $100,000 and $1,000,000. 

The corporation world is thus organized, 
and becomes yearly more centralized not 
only for controlling the markets but also 


the National Metal Trades Association, 
organized to embrace only one trade. 
There are such associations in several 
trades; stoves and furnaces, metal foundry 
work, machine construction, publishing 
and printing, marble cutting, and clothing. 
Some associations bargain with the unions, 
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MR. WARREN S. STONE 


PRESIDENT OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMO- 
TIVE ENGINEERS, WHICH IS PERHAPS THE MODEL 
AMERICAN UNION, COMPACTLY ORGANIZED AND 
WISELY LED. IT OWNS A_ SKYSCRAPER _ IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, AND HAS A PROSPEROUS INSUR- 
ANCE FUND 


like the garment workers and the news- 
paper publishers. Others have dickered 
with the unions but have come to no 
agreement and are now fighting like the 
National Founders Association, while still 
others are hostile to every form of trade 
agreement or union recognition and want 
only the “open shop,’ —like the Metal 
Trades Association. 

The Metal Trades Association and the 
National Founders Association have labor 
bureaus, which furnish men “without 
cards” to such of their members as are in 
need of help; they have expert strike 
breakers, they scout every skirmish line, 
know everything that is going on in their 
shops, have every resource of treasure and 
clever brains, and are full of fight. 

These hostile forces have also organized 
the Anti-Boycott Association to conduct 
the legal battles against the unions. The 
list of members of this organization is 
not published. They have a vigilant and 





aggressive set of officers and counsel, who 
fought the Danbury Hat case and the 
Bucks Stove case through the courts. The 
Bucks Stove case will be of far-reaching 
effect upon labor legislation, public opin- 
ion, and judicial procedure. It may be the 
Dred-Scott case of American industrialism. 
The great “trusts,” the omnipotent 
500, are averse to trade unions and are 
trying various ways of conciliating their 
workmen and keeping them out of the 
reach of the organizer. It will be interest- 
ing to see how they will succeed. The Steel 
Trust is now trying to ward off the mes- 
meric passes of Samuel Gompers and the 
fiery apostles of the International Workers 
of the World. So great is the influence of 
the powerful trusts that, if they are sincere 
and wise, they can be helpful in pointing 
a way out of a perplexing situation. 
Opposed to this group of employers is 
the army of labor, the 7,000,000 who are 
dependent upon their daily toil for their 
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MR. JOHN WHITE 


PRESIDENT OF THE 300,000 MINERS IN THE 
UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. IN_ 1897 
THE MEMBERSHIP WAS ONLY 10,000. ITS ANNUAL 
INCOME IS $900,000. AFTER SPENDING $1,890, 
000 IN BENEFITS IN THE ANTHRACITE STRIKE, IT 
HAD $750,000 LEFT IN ITS WAR CHEST 
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THE MONUMENT TO MARTIN FOX, THE GREAT LEADER OF THE MOLDERS ., 

WHO SIGNED THE FIRST COLLECTIVE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH AN ORGANIZED EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION IN THIS COUNTRY. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, JOHN P. FREY, EDITOR OF THE “INTER- 
NATIONAL IRON MOLDERS’ JOURNAL”; FRANK MORRISON, SECRETARY, AND SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
PRESIDENT, OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, WHICH HAS 2,000,000 MEMBERS; AND 
JOSEPH F. VALENTINE, PRESIDENT OF THE MOLDERS’ UNION 
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A SHOE WORKER — A SKILLED TRADE 
THE BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS’ IS A CONSERVATIVE 


““MY MOST DIFFICULT TASK,” SAYS 
JOHN TOBIN, ITS PRESIDENT, “IS TO CONVINCE 
THE RADICAL ELEMENT THAT A CONTRACT IS A 
TWO-SIDED AFFAIR” 


UNION, BUT 


daily bread. Here too, organization is 


regnant. There are about 3,000,000 men 
in the ranks of the American Trades 
Unions. Nearly 2,000,000 of these are 


concentrated in the American Federation 
of Labor, a confederation of 87 national 
and international trades unions, 23 state 
federations of labor, 63 city central labor 
unions, 13 unaffiliated unions, and 6 
fraternal organizations Imagine the 
power and the responsibility of the leaders 
of such an army. And these leaders are 
men who have been promoted from the 
lathe and the mine to places of industrial 
captaincy. 

The Federation does not include some of 
the largest unions, like the Railway 
Brotherhoods. Nor does it include the 
latest development in American unionism, 
the International Workers of the World. 
This body is hostile to the principle of 
trades organization. It believes that the 
only effective way of conducting the great 
war is through industrial organization. 
“We have no piecemeal parleying tactics. 








When we go out, a factory simply shuts 
up. There isn’t any one left to run it 
that’s all. None of your trades hagglin 
with each other,” a striker of New Bedforc 
explained to me. These super-militant 
care little for truce, for manoeuvres o: 
surrenders, excepting only the great fina! 
unconditional surrender of capital, whe: 
the new and untried era of social owner- 
ship shall replace this old and tried systen: 
of piecemeal ownership. 

The International Workers of the World 
are strong where the trades unions are 
weak, namely among the foreign and the 
unskilled workers. The new propaganda, 
split by internal dissension, is not very 
strong in numbers. The Chicago faction 
have about 15,000 members, the Detroit 
faction probably less. But it is far from 
weak in ferocity of attack. San Diego, 
Lawrence, and Paterson will testify to 
their vehemence and tenacity. 

All these unions embrace barely one- 
third of the army of the wage worker. 
But they are well disciplined and occupy 
the strategic places, the Gibraltars. They 
realize their power. They have organized 
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LONGSHOREMEN — AN UNSKILLED TRADE 


IN WHICH THE UNION LACKS ORGANIZATION AND 
LEADERSHIP 
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substantially every important industry. 
The coal and iron that is basic in our 
modern speed-cursed life is handled and 
wrought by the unions, the lines of travel 
are manned by the unions. The houses we 
live in, the clothes we wear, and the bread 
we eat are all produced by the unions. 
The union label is the companion of the 
trust trade mark; both are insignia of 
modern indUtstrial centralization. 

Some of these unions are quite as model 
in organization as the trusts. - The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is 
compactly organized and has been noted 
for its wise and cautious leadership; and 
wherever I have gone I have heard from 
all sides words of praise for its policy of 
caution and firmness. When a strike was 
threatened on the Alton Road last spring, 
the union agreed to arbitrate. | attended 
several sessions of this arbitration at 
Manhattan Beach this summer, and was 
impressed with the sincerity of the engi- 
neers rather than with the skill they dis- 
played in presenting their testimony. 
These earnest veterans, heroes of the 
throttle, were concise, positive, and 
earnest in telling their stories. They re- 
flected the character of their union—which 
is well equipped with brains, money, and 
experience. It owns a model skyscraper 
in Cleveland and has a prosperous in- 
surance fund. 

Or take the Mine Workers. Of 600,000 
miners in thirty-one states, one half are in 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
three fourths are under union conditions. 
This great mass of men is -divided and 
sub-divided like an army, into district, 
sub-district, and local organizations. 
The miner pays 25 cents a month into the 
treasury, and the annual income of nearly 
$900,000 is carefully spent. The war 
chest is well lined. In 1902, the anthracite 
strike year, after distributing $1,890,000 
in strike benefits, the organization had 
three fourths of a million left in the fund 
for the same purpose. And John Mitchell 
had only 10,000 soldiers in his army in 1897. 

Or the Iron Molders, whose great leader, 
Martin Fox, was not only a tactician and 
fighter but a seer. He signed with one 
hand the first collective trade agreement 
with an organized employers’ association 


ever put through in America, and with the 
other hand he held the sword of warning 
over those employers who refused to ac- 
cept the new ideal of joint bargaining. | 
know of. no other body of men who are at 
the same time such furious fighters and 
eager bargainers as this union of molders. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF UNIONS 


And so we might go through the list. | 
have been impressed with the individuality 
of the different unions and with their 
geographical variations. Their individual- 
ity arises from two causes: the nature of 
their work and the quality of their leader- 
ship. In no other cause does leadership 
seem to count for so much. The leader 
can make or break a union. 

The Structural Iron Workers have an 
unsavory reputation for violence and 
brutality. The members of this daring 
craft wander from city to city wherever 
work offers itself; they have no fixed abode; 
their task requires the highest degree of 
physical courage and daring as well as a 
perfect eye and obedient muscle. When 


_this kind of man fights, he is no tin soldier. 


On the other hand, the cigar makers are 
a much milder type. This union has in 
G. W. Perkins a quiet, studious, conserva- 
tive leader, who ruminates among statistics 
with gusto and advises his followers to 
think twice before they act. The cigar 
makers, during their hours of work, hire 
one of their number to read; and the 
average man unacquainted with labor 
would never guess their favorite authors. 
They are Ruskin and Carlyle! The classic 
aroma of many a fragrant Havana is the 
incense of praise to these two sages of 
Toil and Art. 

It is perfectly apparent that the radical 
unions, the precipitate unions, have made 
less substantial progress than the con- 
servative, careful unions. The leaders of 
these more deliberate organizations have 
their task cut out for them. “My most 
difficult task,”’ said John Tobin, the wise, 
whole-hearted, and able President of the 
Boot and Shoe Makers’ Union, “is to con- 
vince the radical element that a contract 
is a two-sided affair that permits each side 
to maintain its proper rights without the 
loss incident to strikes and lockouts.”” And 
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employers who have collective agreements 
with their men always tell you that the 
greatest obstacle to joint agreements is 
the radical fellow, who is usually a grum- 
bler, a fighter, and a good talker. I was 
told in New Bedford by a member of the 
strike committee during their textile strike 
this year that, if the careful men in the 
union had been given one week more, their 
differences with the mills would have been 
adjusted. “But the hot heads are always 
picking at the other fellows, and making 
a restless and unhappy situation, and they 
forced the issue. Now that some of the 
radicals are out of town on a vacation 
on account of the strike, we are going to 
be able to settle it.” 


IMMIGRATION AS LABOR SEES IT 


A great many strikes have been called 
to placate the unruly elements in the 
unions. The internal turbulence is always 
augmented by the great influx of foreigners. 
The average trades unionist looks with 
disfavor upon the European who comes 
here willing to work for lower wages and 
longer hours. “Immigration furnishes a 
greater menace than the trusts,” avows 
Samuel Gompers. From his point of 
view, the trouble with the foreigners is that, 
although they join during times of trouble 
when strike benefits are coming in, they 
soon grow cool and drop out after the 
fighting is over. 

In New England and in the great cities 
the immigration problem is menacing. 
Eighteen nationalities were compounded 
into a fighting mass at Lawrence last year. 
The constitution of the mine workers is 
printed in eight languages. In a fight the 
aliens show all the fervor that their trans- 
Atlantic experience in Socialism and anti- 
governmental demonstrations have taught 
them. In Chicago, during the teamsters’ 
strike, Prof. Graham Taylor says that all 
the diverse elements of the neighborhood 
— Irish, Norwegian, Pole, Greek, Armen- 
ian, Italian—whose clannishness kept them 
apart and whose religious intolerance often 
verged on hostility, were united in their 
cry of “scab” when non-union drivers, 
under police protection, drove through the 
foreign quarters. 

This illustrates one of the most dis- 
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couraging aspects of the labor war. The 
unions are successful in uniting diverse 
elements in the interests of tumult and 
strife; but in the hours of peace content- 
ion often divides their councils, and the 
foreign workman, who should naturally 
look to the unions for teaching him 
American ideals and for helping him 
better himself in his craft, abandons 
the organization to save his 25 cents dues. 

All the unions make some provision for 
strike benefits, most of them have sick 
benefits and death benefits. The cigar 
makers have an out-of-work benefit. But 
the benefit features of American unions 
are not well developed. The British 
unions are far ahead of them in this regard. 
And the reason is: The American unions 
are primarily fighting bodies; they are organ- 
ized for war, not for insurance. Their ses- 
sions are councils of strategy, not classes in 
craftsmanship; their trade journals are 
filled with belligerent discussions and pat- 
riotic exhortations; only occasionally do 
you come across an article that aims to be 
helpful to the worker in his trade. The 
typographical union’s oath reads, in part: 


That my fidelity to the union and my duty 
to the members thereof shall in no sense be 
interfered with by any allegiance that I may 
now or hereafter owe to any other organiza- 
tion, social, political or religious, secret or 
otherwise, , 


You cannot estimate the strength and 
the discipline of this organized army of 
labor—three million men, drilled and led, 
reading every week the virile editorials 
of their trade journals, listening every week 
to the fervid rhetoric of their union ex- 
horters, seeing every day the ranks of their 
employers closing in, seeing the unions 
with war chests filled with cash and hearts 
filled with a stolid determination. The 
average man reads of strikes and other acts 
of outward violence. But he has no 
conception of the silent power of this body 
of men, who impress non-union workers 
into their ranks, and can ruin tradesmen 
and break hearts by being silent. 


THE KINSHIP OF UNIONS AND TRUSTS 


And all for the purpose of controlling 
the labor market. Commercially the ob- 
ject of the “trust” and the object of the 
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union are identical — to dodge the effects 
of rivalry. William D. Haywood, a leader 
in the wild scenes enacted by the Western 
Federation of Miners, now a-propagandist 
in the trades unions’ rival, the industrial 
union, said, “Trades unions are nothing 
more nor less than a labor monopoly. 
They are trusts just as much as the Stand- 
and Oil and Sugar Trust. They attempt 
to restrict the supply of labor, in order, as 
they think, to hold up wages. . They at- 
tempt to dictate to the employers whom 
they shall hire, and how much they shall 


pay.” ' 
Of course, labor unions have other 
objects than the commercial object. 


They are vigilant as to every detail that 
affects their members: sanitation, child 
labor,, workmen’s compensation, engage 
their attention. But fundamentally, they 
are organized to fight for wages and short 
hours. So you see, there is a trust on the 
top, a trust on the bottom, and we, the 
public, are in between. Or, to carry out 
the figure, we are between the firing lines, 
catching the bullets from both armies. 

In other words, in the last few decades 
both labor and capital have achieved an 
entirely new significance. Both have 
been transformed from individual units 
working in a circumscribed circle, into 
colossal masters of industrial destiny. 
The trust reaches every market on the 
globe: the periphery of the labor union’s 
activity touches immigration, trade educa- 
tion, and a horde of new problems that 
make the old individualistic conception of 
employer and employee vanish into the 
shadows of the past. 

What is the spirit of these rival organiza- 
tions, of business and labor? 

The first thing that strikes you as you 
talk with either side is the spirit of dis- 
trust which lurks in the background. Most 
employers think a union man per se must 
be watched; and most union men eye 
with-suspicion any advances made toward 
them by the boss. 

“| have about six hundred men in my 
employ,” said a Chicago manufacturer, 
who runs an “open shop,” to me. “They 
are mostly skilled, some very highly skilled, 
and are a good set of fellows. With most 
of them I am on friendly terms. But | 


wouldn’t trust one of them, when it comes 
to the question of striking. They are an 
inconsiderate bunch, care nothing for the 
welfare of the business, and are looking 
out only for their wages.” 

With some show of astonishment | asked 
him how universally this opinion pre- 
vailed. My informant had had a good 
many years’ experience here and abroad, 
among many classes of workmen, was a 
student of the wage system, believed that 
it should be madified, and displayed every 
evidence of trying to be an unbiased wit- 
ness. “The majority of employers, who 
have come in actual contact with labor 
feel the same suspicion, especially toward 
union men.” 

The manager of a great machine shop 
in Brooklyn, an open shop, told me: “I 
don’t care whether a man belongs to a 
union or not, as long as he does his job 
and keeps his mouth shut. But | have 
never known a man who belonged to the 
union to be able to keep his mouth shut. 
He is a trouble-maker at heart, is interested 
only in his wages, and looks upon his 
employer as a sort of enemy.” 

If the employer distrusts his men, how 
can we blame the wage earner for evin- 
cing distrust? There is a continual gloom 
over some workers—a_ pessimism, in- 
stilled by the constant ding-dong of one 
grievance. Even in shops that have 
collective agreements the men are not as 
open hearted as you would expect. As 
one of the union leaders put it: “Wages 
are the last thing an employer raises, 
and the first thing he cuts. The workmen 
know that; they realize that he is more 
than a match in cleverness and resources. 
There are some employers, who are abso- 
lutely beyond suspicion and want to give 
a square deal. But the average man is 
selfish, and plays his own advantage.” 

Secondly, the whole situation is grow- 
ing more impersonal. 

I have talked with old manufacturers 
who began business in a small way years 
ago and knew personally every one in 
their employ, and whose business has 
expanded until they employ hundreds, 
even thousands, and find it impossible 
to know their men. The loss in esprit is 
infinite. I have shown that the typical 
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employer is no longer a person, but a 
corporation, and alas, the typical employee 
is merely an abstraction of a united labor- 
quantity. These impersonal forces meet 
on the dollar plane, not on a human basis. 
The man is no longer Tom, but No. 765. 
Even worse, the stockholder is the real 
employer, and what does he know of his 
hirelings? What does he know even of 
the officers, his agents, who run the busi- 
ness for the purpose of getting dividends P 
This doing business by prexy is the curse 
of many New England mills, 

Let one of the oldest men in the New 
York State Department of Labor tell 
it. “Talk about respecting personality! 
Many a time I’ve watched a building 
going up, and seen the foreman pick off 
the slower workmen like flies. ‘Hey you, 
with the red hair,’ or, ‘you with the gray 
cap, come down, you’re no good — too 
slow. Get your pay.’ It’s not a matter of 
humanity — it’s cold business.” 

On the other hand, the organization 
of the union has robbed the workman of 
even his right to make a direct “kick.” 
He must be “represented.” He is merely 
a unit. He, too, meets the manager by 
proxy. The tyranny of impersonal organi- 
zation is upon him. 

It all comes to this: both sides are 
exploiters. At the same time, both sides 
profess their desire to be fair, and no doubt 
believe they are. Dr. Charles P. Neill, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, 
whose many years of experience in labor 
disputes has given him unusual oppor- 
tunity to judge the temper of the dis- 
putants, told me: “There is no occasion 
to charge either side, as a rule, with un- 
fairness. I have tried to help settle 
hundreds of labor disputes, and each side 
always asks me ‘are not our demands fair?’ 
It is human nature to want to be fair. 
But it is also human nature to be self- 
centred. Therefore, each side has an 
entirely different conception of what is 
fair. Neither controversant sees the whole 
problem, and neither sees it from the other 
side.” 

So we have the anomaly of an economic 
warfare, fought under banners of self- 
righteous, self-defined “fairness,” without 
much regard for the rights of each other, 
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and without any regard for the rights of 
the third great class of our population, the 
public. 

But before I come to that, I will add 
that this whole controversy has been 
sentimentalized by the talk about “indus- 
trial peace’’ and the mellific phrase, “the 
interests of capital and labor are identical,” 

They are not identical. They never 
will be under a wage system, and the sooner 
the public find this out, the sooner will 
they be able to make the rules of war, 
umpire the conflict, and, in self-protection, 
impose fines and penalties on the male- 
factors. 

Samuel Gompers told me, when I sug- 
gested that employers complained because 
the labor unions were constantly asking 
for more, were never satisfied: “Labor 
has never received its full rewards for the 
vast benefits it renders to society.” Or, 
in plain words, they will get all they can. 
Thereby emulating the century-old ex- 
ample of their employers. 

To put it bluntly, the “labor problem” 
is a human nature question. All ab- 
stractions and intricately wrought theories 
vanish before the profound facts of human 
nature, and the question comes right down 
to earth. Everybody taxes everybody 
what the traffic will bear. From this 
premise it is futile to seek a “solution to 
the labor problem.” This is not pessi- 
mism. It is merely recognizing the fact 
that nerves, passions, instincts, reason, 
hope, and hunger, must be considered 
as elements in the game. When a work- 
ingman comes home at night and says, 
“ Mary, I’ve lost my job,” it is not merely 
an incident in the warfare of modern life, 
it is a tragedy. The most the law can 
say of it is that an individual contract has 
been broken. The public can say that a 
human heart is broken. That’s the human 
nature side, the great side, of this question, 
and we shall never get far along in this 
matter until the public forces the human 
side to the foreground. 

But is there then no hope for the public 
— the rest of us, who belong to no unions 
and who are too poor to be employers? 
Certainly. Little by little this public 
has pushed itself into the warfare. But 
on the question of wages and hours, the 
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two vital questions to the “wage-con- 
tract,” it has held quite aloof. 

Both sides have ignored us. The em- 
ployer has told us over and over again 
that he is perfectly capable of taking care 
of his own business. And labor: well 
Mr. Gompers admitted to me that “with- 
out public opinion, the way of the labor 
reformer is hard.”” Secretary St. John of 
the I. W. W. said plainly, when I asked 
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ALL OVER THE 


HEN all the ninety and 
more millions of people 
in this country have 
plenty of work to do it 
is a sign of prosperity 

that it is hard to discount. 

About thirty millions of the ninety, and 
the most important thirty millions, this 
fall have been just as busy as they could 
be harvesting bumper crops. There are 
now no signs of lower prices for farm prod- 
ucts, and that means that the efforts of 
the 30,000,000 Americans on the soil will 
be well repaid and that they will have 
money to prove to the manufacturers 
again that they constitute the best market 
on earth. 

Elsewhere in this magazine are the 
figures of these wonderful crops and the 
opinions of such widely-known agricul- 
tural experts as Mr. Henry Wallace and 
Mr. Eugene H. Grubb. 

The presidents of the railroads which 
have to haul the produce bear testimony 
to the fact that these good times on the 
farms will keep the railroads busy. The 
business of transportation employs about 
1,700,000 men, and they are all busy, and 
they and the other five or six million depen- 
dent upon them will have money to spend. 

President McCrea, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, is quoted in a jubilant interview 
in the New York Sun: 


Prosperity — why, it is here. 
can see that. 


Everybody 
The pulse of the whole coun= 


him what would become of the public 
in the “death struggle of capital,” “The 
public will have to take care of itself.” 
Isn’t it time the public were taking 
care, not only of itself, but of the combat- 
ants? How can it take part in this war 
of wars, help straighten out this muddle 
of muddles, with benefit to all? This we 
will try to disclose, in the course of the 
discussion through succeeding chapters. 
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try is beating to the rhythm of happier 
times, and we are just entering the new 
era of prosperity. 

So far as the outlook for cars for the whole 
country is concerned it would be impossible 
to predict. But for the Pittsburg region I will 
promise the supply of cars will be ample to 
move the great tonnage created here. 

This problem of car shortage depends upon 
several factors. First there is the question 
of the ability of the farmers to store their grain. 
When they are not compelled by financial 
stress to ‘realize upon it quickly there is not 
the rush that suddenly brings an acute situa- 
tion in car distribution. 

Farmers have not had such bumper crops 
in years. If there are storage facilities in their 
own bins or in their local elevators for the 
bounteous crops — and I think there are this 
year — another factor in car shortage is re- 
moved. However, regardless of any car 
shortage, our national prosperity is on the 
boom, and in my opinion will continue for a 
long period. 


President Brown, of the New York 
Central, reiterates the same sentiment, 
emphasizing, however, the fact that the 
crops are so large that the railroads will 
have a hard time to handle them. 


The United States is going to see, during 
the next year, the heaviest business in all lines 
in its history. Crops of all kinds from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Coast will be perhaps 
the most abundant of any year in the history 
of the country. 

The traffic in sight is going to tax the ability 
of the transportation lines to the utmost. 
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Of the old South, President Finley of 
the Southern gives a favorable report. 

The Harriman Lines are a fair criterion 
of the Western railroads. When the chair- 
man of them, Judge Lovett, returned to 
his office recently after a month’s trip 
through the West, he said: 

“] have never known crop conditions 
in that section to be better. I don’t 
know how they could be any better. 
Business for that reason is unusually fine 
and the outlook excellent. Labor is very 
scarce and much of our work has been 
retarded on that account, particularly 
new construction.” 

In the railroad world there are jobs for 
everybody. The six or seven million who 
depend upon it will have money to spend. 


The next great industry is lumber, 
Two thirds of a million men work in its 
manufacture. As Captain J. B. White, 
of Kansas City, tells elsewhere in this 
number, the saw mills and lumber yards 
from one coast to the other are active. 
The lumberjacks and mill workers will 
have money, too. 

There is plenty of work for the 300,000 
miners in the country. The steel mills are 
behind their orders. Two months ago 
the unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation were larger than at any 
time in the last five years. And so on 
from one industry to another. Every- 
where that a man wants work there is 
work for him to do; that is the bottom on 


_ which prosperity rests. 


‘“HOW’S BUSINESS?”—EIGHT ANSWERS 


A SYMPOSIUM OF OPINION OF LEADERS 


IN THE COMMERCIAL AND PRODUCING 


LIFE OF THE UNITED STATES WHO ARE UNANIMOUS IN THE 
BELIEF THAT THE COUNTRY IS ENTERING AN 
ERA OF EXCEPTIONAL PROSPERITY 


GOOD IN SPITE OF POLITICS 
By J. B. WHITE 


(PRESIDENT OF THE WHITE LUMBER COMPANY) 


EOPLE in every generation sing 

of and wish for the “Good 

Times Coming,” but seldom 

stop and count their blessings 

to find that they have already 
come. The price of pig iron used to be the 
guide for some, and the price of pork used 
to be the barometer for others. When 
these commodities were high, then there 
was a market for other commodities, and 
there was an advance all along the line to 
a higher level of all values. There was 
frequently no apparent analogy between 
the price of pig iron and the price of the 
farmers’ pigs. Yet the sentiment of 
“pigs is pigs’ was in effect the-shibboleth 
shouted throughout the land, and the new 
period of prosperity was ushered in. 

Some gentleman in Cincinnati pub- 
lished several editions of a booklet claim- 
ing to show a logical reason why the 
market prices of pig iron and pork should 


be taken as a national basis for the market 
prices of everything else. Yet there 
were some that laid their troubles to Wall 
Street and in periods of depression shouted 
for currency reform, which they immedi- 
ately forgot and laid aside for some other 
hobby when their fortunes were again in 
the ascendency. Others laid the cause 
of depression to politics and would say 
that they wished we had our presidential 
elections only once in six or eight years. 
The farmer calmly walks over his farm 
in this 1912 year of good crops and good 
prices, and is not himself worrying over 
the high cost of living or the cost of high 
living. He knows that his beef, pork, and 
mutton cannot be lower in price for 
several years — not even through recipro- 
city. For Canada is now as hard up for 
this class of food stuffs as we are. It will 
take six or eight years to get a sufficient 
increase in the number of food animals so 
as to affect materially the price of meat, 
so long as the demand of the table con- 
tinues for veal, lamb, and the young of 
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other species. So he no longer fears 
political parties, and he knows a demagogue 
at sight. Time was, when he would take 
off his hat to his Congressional servants in 
both the Democratic and the Republican 
parties ‘for the protection he enjoys from 
a tariff of 6 cents a pound on butter, 6 cents 
on cheese, 5 cents a dozen on eggs, $4 a 
ton on hay, $1.50 a ton on straw, 25 cents a 
bushel on wheat, 35 cents a bushel on 
barley, 15 cents a bushel on potatoes, etc., 
and an almost prohibitive duty on live 
stock and meats. But in this presidential 
election, he is happy, and looks com- 
placently on— an interested participant 
as a voter, but not a bitter belligerent in 
the political struggles of the day. He is 
prosperous this year; he realizes it; and he 
is busy making improvements, and buying 
lumber and other building materials, thus 
bringing prosperity to other industries. 

The lumberman depends upon the 
farmer; he is prosperous when the farmer 
is prosperous. To-day the demand has 
caused advances in building material until 
lumber is back at the price obtaining just 
before the panic of 1907.. Yet the farmer 
can buy more lumber with the produce of 
his farm — with the price of a mule, or of 
a steer or a pig — than at any time within 
the last thirty years. If lumber should 
remain at present prices, there is a greater 
reason for it than for most other commod- 
ities; for it takes two or three generations 
to grow a crop of trees; and at the most 
the lumberman can harvest only one 
crop in a lifetime. 

On the farm we should practise con- 
servation of the soil and its products. In 
the forest, in the mills, and everywhere 
we should reduce waste to the minimum, 
and conserve all our vital and material 
resources, everything pertaining and con- 
ducive to health and to the moral and 
physical efficiency of human life. 

We should all love our work that there 
be industry without exhaustion, economy 
without meanness, frugality without par- 
simony — wisely discerning that which is 
good, that there be a sufficiency for all. 
As the Scripture says, “there is he that 
scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is 
he that withholdeth more than is meet, 
yet it tendeth to poverty.” 
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The writer has individually some strong 
political opinions, but has not expressed 
them in the above letter. The custom of 
greatly exaggerating the importance of 
Presidential elections, as to their influence 
in bringing or destroying good times 
regardless of crops and the other condi- 
tions, suggested to me the treating of the 
subject in this manner, and | treat the 
Nation’s farmer in the singular number 
and his views in the abstract, not taking 
into serious account partisan politics; 
because the farmer, like the laborer, the 
manufacturer, and the business man, 
belongs to all parties, and each is a 
separate industrial force, depending 
largely upon each other in social and 
material progress. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF PROSPERITY 
By WILLIAM C. THORNE 


(VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO.) 


In my opinion, we are on the threshold 
of prosperity and good times, due, in 
addition to natural conditions, to the fact 
that the people as a whole have discovered 
that nothing has been the matter at any 
time in the past few years. They are 
waking up to the fact that all the clouds 
on the horizon were imaginary and that 
underlying conditions justified prosperous 
times and existed continually and stead- 
ily — but the fact of their existence was 
obscured by a feeling of unrest and dis- 
quiet which had no real cause. 

The political pot has boiled over. Every 
one has been worrying about it and in 
previous years there has been a period 
of unrest and indecision until the cam- 
paign was settled one way or another. 
We are very glad to note that the times 
are such and conditions are so stable that 
the political situation is of less importance 
from a business standpoint than has been 
the case in previous presidential years. 
I am convinced that almost everyone is 
of the opinion that the country will go on 
and the wheels will keep on turning and 
prosperity and good times will prevail, no 
matter who is elected. 

The crops, of course, are tremendous. 
This situation means the circulation of 
large sums of money through channels 
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that are normal and healthy —a con- 
dition essential to continued prosperity. 

So far as our business is concerned, the 
indications based upon reports which we 
have had from all sections of the United 
States are that things are looking up. It 
seems to be a unanimous verdict, which is 
unusual in the year of a_ presidential 
election, and it tells very plainly that all 
hands should wear a cheerful smile and 
attend to our daily affairs as earnestly 
and hopefully as we know how, with pros- 
pects pointing indisputably to a period 
of good times ahead. 


THE BIGGEST BUSINESS YEAR 
By E. C. SIMMONS 


(CHAIRMAN OF SIMMUNS HARDWARE COMPANY) 


The best way to advise your readers 
about business is to recite conditions 
with us, as we have seven houses, which 
are located in different sections of the 
country so as to cover the entire United 
States. Our army of traveling men visit 
every state in the Union and they make us 
weekly reports, in a systematic way 
which has for many years been arranged 
for them, so as to give us the information 
we want. From every section come the 
cheering words of bountiful crops, hopeful 
feeling among the merchants, and a great 
demand for goods, to an extent that is 
taxing the resources of every one of our 
houses to execute the orders promptly 
and satisfactorily. 

The goods we deal in are not those of 
fashion or style, but of utility. They are 
needed on the farm, by the mechanic, and 
in the household. The number of orders 
we have received during the last thirty 
days is unprecedented. The kind of 
goods called for indicate the building of 
many houses and barns— in fact, the 
demand for barn hardware, such as barn 
door rollers, rail, etc., far outstrips any- 
thing ever known before, and many of the 
farmers appear to be giving their first 
attention to the building of new barns 
to take care of the enormous crops. 

The greatest pressure upon us for goods 
comes from the Northwest to our Sioux 
City and Minneapolis houses, which supply 
chiefly the trade of Minnesota and the 


two Dakotas. And also the Philadelphia 
house, which has had great tribute from 
the Atlantic Coast, from the City of Phila- 
delphia to Florida, inclusive. An inter- 
esting feature of the business is that more 
new stocks are being purchased than ever 
before. . This clearly indicates the start- 
ing of many new enterprises, return of 
confidence to the people, and a healthy 
condition of finance. For five years, 
business has halted and has been under a 
considerable depression from _ various 
causes, well known to every intelligent 
man. These causes now appear to be 
removed to a great extent or sidetracked. 

Usually at this period, before a presi- 
dential election, people have their minds 
diverted into political channels, but not 
so at present. Under the head of “what 
the people are talking about,” our sales- 
men report to us that they are taking 
little or no interest in politics. They 
refuse the seductions of the “silver- 
tongued” political orator or demagogue 
or the muckraker. The conversation or 
talk is chiefly upon the great crops and 
the prosperity that must follow. It is 
my opinion that this almost unprecedented 
demand for goods will continue for a 
year or more, and almost certainly through 
the year 1913. 

Already we are experiencing great diffi- 
culty in obtaining merchandise enough 
to supply the demand. Many of the 
factories are away behind with their 
orders and are asking us to anticipate our 
wants as far as possible, and, although it 
is quite early yet to feel the effect of these 
good crops, it is noticeable that the freight 
service is not as good as it was four months 
ago. The railroads are all overtaxed 
and they are doing their level best to 
prevent congestion and delay. 

I believe that if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would permit the railroads 
who need it to make a slight advance in 
their freight rates, it would round out and 
finish everything that is lacking to bring 
this country back to a state of prosperity 
far surpassing anything before known. 
And why shouldn’t they? It seems to be 
only fair when the Government, by its 
new laws, has increased the operating 
cost, that they should permit the roads 
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to increase their revenue sufficiently to 
meet this increased cost; and, after all, 
the money that we pay to the railroads 
is simply a method of distributing widely 
and wisely the money for employment 
and good wages among the working people. 


FULL CROPS AND FULL PRICES 
By HENRY WALLACE 


(EDITOR OF ‘‘WALLACE’S FARMER’’) 


Good times, so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, have been coming for fifteen years, 
or ever since the exhaustion of the supply 
of good Government lands watered by the 
rain from heaven came in sight. Since 
then lands have been advancing in price 
somewhere between 7 and 8 per cent. per 
annum in the corn belt and the price of 
farm products in about the same propor- 
tion. World consumption has now over- 
taken world production; and for this 
reason we have passed the time when a 
bumper crop brought in fewer actual 
dollars than the one half or one third crop. 
We are therefore reasonably assured of 
the continuation of good prices for an 
indefinite season. 

The crops of small grain already har- 
vested are somewhat in excess of the aver- 
age, due to the drouth of last year, which 
left the soil after the abundant fall rain 
in superior physical condition, followed 
by a blanket of snow west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and that by about the normal 
rainfall in the grain producing sections, 
and favorable weather during the critical 
period of blooming. Barring an untimely 
frost in the corn belt, the corn crop will 
be among the largest ever grown. 

The farmers— the largest single ele- 
ment of our population—enjoy this 
year both full crops and full prices; and 
as their wants, like the wants of all other 
classes, increase with their ability to supply 
them (barring calamity which mortal 
’ vision can not foresee), an amount of 
business may be confidently expected 
that will tax, to their utmost capacity, 
our systems of transportation, and also 
the ability of the banks to extend the 
needed credit. 

Fortunately the uncertainty pending 
the result of the presidential election will 
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check wild speculation— more to be 
feared in times of general prosperity than 
earthquake, drouth, or pestilence. The 
amount of serious thought necessary to 
cast an intelligent ballot will sober the 
general public, and we are likely to pass 
through this quadrennial agony with less 
than the usual disturbance of business. 

In short, the farmers, speaking generally, 
have the stuff the world must have, and 
for which, through steady employment, 
it is able to pay a fair price. With farmers 
prosperous and spending, as they always 
do, in proportion to their prosperity, we 
may confidently expect good times for 
the next year. 


NO LET-UP IN PROSPERITY 
By JOHN G. SHEDD 


(PRESIDENT OF MARSHALL FIELD & CO) 


Return of prosperity? 

To say that there has been a return of 
prosperity would hardly be correct as 
applied to the wholesale and retail dry- 
goods business for, strictly speaking, there 
can be no return of a condition that has 
not been absent. Speaking for our busi- 
ness in so far as it pertains to the man- 
ufacture and distribution of drygoods, 
both wholesale and retail, we have found 
no good reasons to complain of condi- 
tions for several years. 

So long as the factories which we own 
and the manufacturing plants whose 
entire output is absorbed by us are 
kept working steadily for twelve months 
in the year,. we cannot say there 
has been any lack of business. The 
pressure on our North Carolina blan- 
ket and gingham mills as well as at 
our Zion City lace and lace curtain fac- 
tories has been very ‘great and has neces- 
sitated the running of some of our 
plants in double shifts, or eighteen hours 
per day. This condition of steady 
employment for thousands of workers in 
the factories and manufacturing plants 
supplying our company applies alike 
to our wholesale and retail distributing 
business. 

While I have said that there has been 
no “return of prosperity,” it is a fact 
that the indications of the present point 
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strongly to an increase of activity. The 
good times which have been and which are 
with us to-day show no signs of abating 
— quite the contrary. As to the future, 
splendid results already are assured in the 
way of abundant harvest which is presaged 
by reports from all over the western, cen- 
tral, and southern states. These farm pro- 
ducts will be needed in vast quantities 
by Europe, which must look to us for 
much of its supply. This means an influx 
of money and that is one of the basic 
causes of prosperity. We should under 
such circumstances, experience a continua- 
tion of that prosperity of which no other 
country has an equal share. 


THE PROMISED LAND 
By E.H. GRUBB 


(AUTHOR OF THE “‘POTATO BOOK’’) 


From the generous earth of 1912, every 
product of the soil has been prolific. | 
think that the corn crop will be a 
record breaker. The oat crop is away 
beyond anything that we have ever 
had_ before. Wheat, notwithstanding 
early adverse reports, is approximately a 
maximum crop. The like of this year’s 
fruit crop has never been grown before. 
These are the things that everyone has 
noticed. But the greatest crop of all is 
not often mentioned. The grass and 
forage crops are unprecedented. And 
grass is king, not cotton or corn. Little 
thought is given to the greatest revenue 
producer of the whole world — plain 
grass. Its wealth can not be estimated. 
What it is worth as hay and forage is 
but a part of its value, and the smaller 
part. It covers, protects, and enriches 
the soil. The abundance of grass means 
better crops for the years to come, for it 
insures that fertility and soil condition 
that insures plant food. 

Such are the crops that are being 
harvested to fill a grasping market. 

More than this, I believe that this is 
but the first good year of many. Not that 
I am prophesying about the conditions 
of the weather, but I see the improving 
condition of the man on the soil — and 
the realization of his importance by the 
people he feeds. We are taking the preju- 


dice off the land. The National Govern- 
ment and the state governments are 
doing more than ever before for agricul- 
ture. The American Bankers’ Association 
has associations in thirty _ states 
at work trying to improve agricultural 
conditions. The railroads now have 
agricultural departments just as they 
have freight and _ passenger’ de- 
partments. And the heads of the rail- 
roads are vitally interested in these things. 
Better men are going into farming, more 
capital is seeking the land as an invest- 
ment. This bountiful year is at the be- 
ginning of an era of better things. 


GUIDE POSTS IN THE SOUTH 
By JOHN M. PARKER 


(OF NEW ORLEANS) 


The guide posts of Prosperity are every- 
where apparent. Clearly the nation is on 
the road to better times. Thecrops will 
probably bring the farmers more actual 
money than ever before. The factories and 
the mills are busy. The nation is fighting 
for clean politics, good government, and a 
square deal for everybody, and a fresh start 
on the way toward the achievement of the 
vision of a greater and better nation has 
been made. In all of which the South, 
the New South, is marching in the front 
rank of the well conditioned army of 
prosperity. There is no parallel in history 
to the wholesome expansion of the ma- 
terial affairs of the South during the last 
few years. Yet the change that has come 
over things south of the Ohio River — the 
increase in the banking and trade facilities, 
the awakening of the land owner to the 
possibilities of his soil, the insistent de- 
mand for deep and well provided harbors 
and for the reéstablishment of water-borne 
commerce —is merely a manifestation 
of the preparation the people are making 
for the great development that is to come. 


TEN BILLIONS FROM THE LAND 
BY GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


(PRESIDENT OF THE CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO) 


During the past ninety days there has 
been a gradual and constantly increasing 
activity in all kinds of business. 
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Iron, steel, and subsidiary lines were 
the first to feel the impetus of growing 
business, but as time has passed and 
crops: have matured, there has been a 
marked development in the volume of 
business in all lines. This increased 
activity reflects a greater prosperity, and 
the fact that the intense political agitation 
through which we have been passing during 
the last ninety days has had no deterring 
effect upon the increasing volume of busi- 
ness indicates a stability of prosperity 
which is very gratifying. 

The widespread agitation of a more 
scientific use of the soil has directed the 
attention of the masses of the people to the 
great possibilities for increased production, 
as well as a better quality of all that our 
soil produces, and since the question of 
the stability of our prosperity depends 
so largely upon the yield from the soil, 
the effect of this agitation is bound, in 
the long-run, to be reflected in a more 
voluminous business and a greater pros- 
perity in all parts of the country. 
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It is estimated that the value of products 
of the soil, including live stock raised, for 
1912, will be nearly if not quite ten billions 
of dollars, and the direct influence, upon 
business, of a general knowledge of this 
fact has accelerated the activity in busi- 
ness, notwithstanding recent political agi- 
tations that may possibly result in the 
election of the candidates of a party which 
may make radical changes in our tariff 
and other laws. 

If a wise course shall be followed in the 
enactment of laws at Washington, which 
will result in giving us adequate currency 
and other legislation, and if there is a 
continued and greater dissemination of the 
information about the conservation of the 
fertility of the soil, thereby assuring a 
material increase in the yield of the pro- 
ducts of the soil, | see no reason why the 
large measure of prosperity which we are 
now enjoying should not only be continued 
indefinitely, but be augmented in propor- 
tion to the increase in wealth which we are 
able to secure by more scientific farming. 


THE COMING PROSPERITY 


A NATION-WIDE BROADENING OF INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY THAT 
MEANS WORK FOR ALL AND, UNLESS CHECKED BY UNFORESEEN DEVELOP- 
MENTS, SHOULD INAUGURATE ANOTHER PERIOD OF GOOD TIMES 


BY 
EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE 


(EDITOR OF “DUN’S INTERNATIONAL REVIEW’’) 


T THE time when the effects 
of the economic depression 
that began in 1907 were most 
noticeable, a serious effort 
was made in many parts of 

the United States to create a feeling of 
optimism by artificial means. We were 
told to “look at the doughnut — not at 
the hole,” to join an “endless chain of 
prosperity boomers,” to “boost for better 
business” — and soon. These well meant 


attempts to lift ourselves by our boot- 
straps failed—not from any lack of 
sympathy with the cause, but for the 
reason that the intangible element in the 


business atmosphere that we call confidence 
cannot be manufactured. 

To-day the feeling of confidence, of 
buoyant optimism as to the future, that 
was so notably absent in 1909, has un- 
mistakably returned. In spite of the 
fact that this is a presidential election 
year — traditionally a period of dullness 
and uncertainty — the onward movement 
has begun. How long it will continue 
and how far it will carry us are matters of 
guesswork, but the facts as to the present 
situation and the present trend are 
sufficiently clear and, as far as they go, 
full of encouragement. 
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The last official report of crop conditions 
indicated that five important crops — corn, 
oats, barley, flaxseed, and hay — would 
probably surpass all previous records; 
that three—rye, buckwheat, and rice 
— would be equal or close to the largest 
ever reported; and that the production of 
winter and spring wheat would exceed 
that for any other year except 1901 and 
1906. Seldom, if ever, has there been a 
more favorable showing of condition for 
so large a group of agricultural staples 
simultaneously. The outlook for the 1912- 
1913 cotton crop is also exceedingly en- 
couraging, although a repetition of the 
record-breaking crop of the past season is 
hardly probable. Taken as a whole, there- 
fore, indications point to harvests of re- 
markable proportions in most staples 
and of generous size in all, while foreign 
reports indicate a world situation likely 
in the main to favor satisfactory prices. 
A year of prosperity for the American 
farmer will mean abundant activity for 


those who supply his, at present, widely 


diversified requirements. 

Looking below the surface of this year’s 
tremendous crops in two widely separated 
sections of the country, a permanent in- 
fluence for better farming is beginning to 
make itself felt. One of. the special 
features favorably affecting the agricultural 
country around Atlanta is the spread of 
diversified farming, which enables the 
farmers to live more on their own produce 
and thereby reduce the cost of growing 
cotton. A similar story comes from the 
great agricultural district tributary to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. The years 
‘1910 and 1911 were both bad years. Up 
to this time the wholesale houses had 
carried the country merchants along on 
credit whenever there was a poor harvest 
—a relic of the one-crop days. In 1910 
and 1911 the wholesalers bent every 
energy to break up this custom. The 
result was that the country merchant 
bought very little and cleaned up his 
old debts. 

This fall finds more diversified farming 
than ever before. The wheat crop is 
large and the coarser grains and corn have 
broken all records. The Northwestern 
farmer is finishing perhaps as good a year 


as he ever experienced, marketing a record- 
breaking crop at high prices. The coun- 
try merchant with stocks low and debts 
paid is ordering from the jobbers faster 
than they can supply him —as satis- 
factory a condition as could be. 


IRON AND STEEL RECORDS 


In the industrial field increasing activity 
is everywhere apparent. Iron ore ship- 
ments on the Great Lakes in August and 
September were the largest on record, 
and for the season will probably surpass 
the highest total previously reported 
(42,618,758 tons) by two or three million 
tons. Pig iron output is growing steadily 
and, though in recent months the output 
as reported by the Iron Age does not 
break all records, it seems likely that the 
total for the year will do so by more than 
29,060,000 tons. And this record breaking 
pig iron year will in all likelihood be ac- 
companied by a production of steel ingots 
and castings of more than 29,500,000 
tons. The latest report of unfilled tonnage 
on the books of the largest producer 
showed a total only exceeded by those at 
the close of the years 1905 and 1900. 
Prices for all kinds of steel and iron 
have advanced to a profitable basis with- 
out perceptibly lessening the demand, 
premiums frequently being paid for prompt 
deliveries. High prices and heavy de- 
mand in both the British and the German 
markets favorably affect the exports of 
American steel products, and rails recently 
sold at higher prices for export than for 
domestic deliveries — for the second time 
in the history of the trade. 

For example, the heavy purchases of 
railroad equipment and electrical machin- 
ery have brought an increasing activity to 
the iron and steel trade in Pittsburg. 
There are large steel manufacturing com- 
panies that report enough future business, 
with favorable conditions, to insure five 
years of exceptional activity. Such an 
optimism in the city’s primary industry, 
steel, has a favorable effect on all whole- 
sale and retail business and helps the 
glass manufactories toward confidence 
and _ prosperity. 

Copper is experiencing one of its periodi- 
cal booms with production at record 
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figures and prices nearly 60 per cent. 
higher than in the summer of 1911 when 
many of the mines shut down. 

In New England, the manufacture of 
wool and cotton is the dominant industry 
as the steel business is around Pittsburg. 
When the woolen mills are behind in their 
orders as: they are now, and the cotton 
mills running at nearly full capacity, there 
is a good foundation for prosperity in 
New England. The cotton mills are not 
yet operating to full capacity, owing in part 
to uncertainty regarding the raw cotton 
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show that demands are now increasing. 
Other manufacturing businesses in every 
part of the country report a resumption 
of full time operations, and many factories 
are running to the limit of their capacity 
and others are hampered by shortage in 
supplies of skilled labor. 

The broadening demand for commodities 
and the increasing mercantile activity 
indicated by the manufacturing conditions 
just described are fully reflected in the 
bank clearings for the year thus far. For 
the eight months ending with August, 
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situation, and at some places because of a 
shortage of labor. The woolen and worsted 
mills, however, find it difficult to meet the 
demands for goods that are made on them; 
while the silk trade is improving and the 
yarn markets are strong. 

The chief drawback in that part of the 
country has been in the shoe and leather 
business. The high price of hides and 
skins forced an advance in the price of 
the manufactured product that buyers 
were for a time slow to meet, and this 
curtailed the demand, but recent reports 


106 out of 128 cities reported larger 
clearings than they reported in the 
corresponding period of to11. In New 
York the gain for the period was 6.5 per 
cent., the average of the other cities was 
8.5 per cent., and the average for the 
country as a whole 7.4 per cent. This 
increase is all the more significant since 
it was made in spite of greatly reduced 
speculative activity. Transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange for this period 
were smaller than for any corresponding 
period since 1808. 
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Equally valuable as a measure of the 
actual expansion that has already taken 
place in industrial and commercial activity 
is the record of railroad earnings compiled 
by the Financial Chronicle in conjunction 
with latest returns from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The latest ap- 
proximately complete returns available are 
those for the month of July, covering 416 
roads with an aggregate mileage of 230,712 











garding car surpluses and shortages. This 
statement shows a total surplus of idle 
cars, on September 12th, of 27,380 for all 
roads having a surplus, and a total short- 
age of cars on all other roads of 36,000 
cars, making a net shortage of 8,620 cars. 
This is the first time there has been a net 
shortage since December 13, 1907. As 
one of the heaviest crop movements in 
the history of the country is just beginning 


miles. They are shown in this table: and the movement of iron, coal, and manu- 

THE INCREASE IN RAILROAD EARNINGs /actured goods is rapidly expanding, it 

(GROSS) IN JULY, 1912, OVER JULY, 1911 Seems likely that net shortages will in- 

crease steadily for some time in spite of 

ere wo.or { rercent.or the efforts of Boards of Trade and railway 

ail ese officials to keep the two and a quarter 

New England 14 10.20 million freight cars in the country busy 
Eastern and Middle every possible moment. 

States... 79 10.66 The record of commercial mortality 
Middle Western. . 63 sca for the year, as far as reported, furnishes 
co ne 1S he — another basis for the study of the situation; 
ie 89 ne but the current failures, of course, reflect 

nee. .63 ies 
a Mas 34 7.61 past rather than present conditions. lt 
is also important to take into consideration 

Total 416 10.34 the rapid increase in the number of firms 











Preliminary returns for August covering 
89,691 miles of roads show an increase of 
8.79 per cent., which is larger than for any 
month except July and February, indicat- 


engaged in business, as a proportionate 
increase in the number of defaults may 
fairly be considered as normal. The accom- 
panying table, based upon the statistics 
compiled by R. G. Dun & Co., shows the 


THE RECORD OF FAILURES, 1906-1912 














YEAR NO. OF NO. OF FIRMS PER CENT. OF TOTAL | RATIO PER $1,000 
FAILURES IN BUSINESS FAILURES LIABILITIES jem EXCHANGES 
1gi2 
2d Quarter 3,489 1,565,283 .22 $ 45,999,900 1.06 
1912 : 
ist Quarter 4,828 1,545,089 31 63,012,323 1.48 
1911 13,441 1,525,024 | .88 191,061,665 1.21 
1910 12,652 1,515,143 | .83 201,757,097 | 123 
1909 .| 12,924 1,486,389 .87 154,603,465 | .Q2 
1908 | 15,690 1,447,554 1.08 222,315,684 1.68 
1907 11,725 1,418,075 | .82 197,385,225 1.36 
1906 10,682 1,392,949 | Brief 119,201,515 | a 
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ing that the improvement is progressive 
— a fact borne out by the steadily increas- 
ing ratio of gains throughout the year. 

A most impressive exhibit confirmative 
of this evidence of increasing business 
activity and forecasting still larger gains 
in the near future is the latest report of 
the American Railway Association re- 


number of failures for the years 1906 to 
1911 inclusive, and for the first two 
quarters of the present year, the number 
of. firms in business and the percentage of 
failures to these totals; also the total 
liabilities and the ratio of them to bank 
clearings for the corresponding period. 
Although the number of defaults for the 
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present year thus far has been larger 
than the number last year, every month 
since the beginning of the year has shown 
a smaller total than that for the preceding 
month with the exception of July, when 
semi-annual settlements normally occasion 
an increased number of mortalities, as 
shown in the table: 


FAILURES, BY MONTHS, DURING IQI2 





January 1,897. May . 1,204 
February . 1,539 June . 1,006 
March 1,392 July 1,230 
April 1,279 August 1,102 











This clearly indicates that the long period 
of strain following the panic of 1907 is 
apparently drawing to a close, and with 
the active business conditions fore- 
shadowed in the foregoing analysis of 
conditions, it is probable that the failure 
record during 1913 will show a progressive 
downward tendency. 

The year 1912 will undoubtedly estab- 
lish new records for both imports and 
exports. Our imports exceeded the cor- 
responding totals of a year ago during 
every one of the eight months now officially 
reported, and the exports did the same 
for every month except June. The most 
noteworthy feature of the export returns 
is the large and continuous growth in 
exports of manufactures, showing that 
American manufacturers of almost all 
kinds of goods have been making conquests 
in foreign markets. On the other hand 
our imports have increased chiefly in 
food products and in raw materials for 
manufacturers. The balance of trade at 
the close of August was $228,288,675 in 
favor of this country. 

This favorable balance of trade has a 
bearing on the money situation, in view of 
the resumption of gold imports and of the 
certainty that demands upon New York 
and interior banks for moving the crops 
will be very great. The heavy exports 
of agricultural products that will shortly 
begin will tend to swell the favorable 
trade balance, while the sale of American 
securities abroad will also help to further 
gold importations. Whether the banks 
will be able to meet the demands upon 


‘ cident with the crop movement. 
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them without any aid from the Treasury 
Department is uncertain in view of the 
expansion of industrial and mercantile 
activity in all parts of the country coin- 
In the 
complete absence of any speculative ex- 
cesses, however, it is felt that that situation 
is essentially a healthy one. The bankers 
will undoubtedly enjoy a very active and 
prosperous period and there is little doubt 
of their ability and willingness to meet 
every legitimate requirement. 
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THE CALL FOR LABOR 


Difficult and intricate as are the prob- 
lems connected with adjusting the nation’s 
monetary resources to the strain of a 
sudden and widespread demand such as 
the present conditions clearly foreshadow, 
a far more serious task will be the meeting 
of the labor demand thus created. Mills 
resuming full time are calling for skilled 
operatives of many varieties and (accord- 
ing to reports now coming in from widely 
scattered industrial districts) are experi- 
encing difficulty in finding them. The 
crop situation and the numerous great 
public and corporate improvements now 
being started call for the largest army 
of unskilled laborers ever enlisted in one 
country at one time. For many weeks 
past, employment agents have been scour- 
ing the parks and lodging houses of New 
York, and even the bread line, in search 
of men willing to do manual labor. The 
representative of one of these concerns 
recently declared that if he could secure 
500,000 such men he had work for them 
all. Help, however, is coming as fast as 
the ocean greyhounds can bring it, as the 
rapidly swelling steerage lists of incoming 
liners show. By ten thousand mysterious 
channels the message has gone to every 
corner of Europe, “There is work in 
America — Come,” and by the end of 
next spring the ranks of the unskilled 
labor army will not be empty. 

In summing up the existing industrial 
and commercial situation in the foregoing 
paragraphs, stress has intentionally been 
laid on the favorable element in each of 
the various phases of the subject consid- 
ered, because that favorable element in 
each case indicates the trend or tendency 
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that is our only guide as to the future. 
The exceptionally favorable crop situation; 
the fast expanding activity in iron and 
steel and copper, and the more gradual 


broadening of the demand for textiles, foot- . 


wear, and leather goods; the noteworthy 
increase in bank clearings and railroad 
earnings; and the evidence that, for the 
first time since 1907, every freight car in 
the country is needed; the apparent turn- 
ing in the tide of commercial defaults; 
the phenomenal import and export records ; 
the healthy money situation; and the 
widespread demand for labor —all these 
things have contributed to the feeling 
of confidence that now pervades the mer- 
cantile community and are _ evidences 
of its growth and permanence. It 
should not be concluded, however, that 
because confidence has at last returned 
we are on the eve of a “boom.” On 


the contrary the period through which 
we are passing is one of recovery and, 
while consumption has in a few isolated 
instances apparently caught up with 
production, the nation still has a con- 
siderable distance to travel before the 
recovery will be complete. Population 
is larger than in 1906-1907, productive 
capacity is greater, and even were pro- 
duction to break all the records of those 
record years, the output might still fall 
short of the actual requirements of to-day. 
We are at the beginning of what promises 
to be only a period of good times, and 
it is the most encouraging feature of the 
situation that the expansion which indi- 
cates this upward trend is apparent in 
every one of the records by which the 
current volume of business is ordinarily 
measured, and that it is in almost equal 
evidence in every portion of the country. 


“ONE REMEDY FOR EDUCATION” 


THE USE OF MAGAZINES OF CURRENT EVENTS AS TEXT BOOKS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM McANDREW 


F THERE is anyone who believes that 
our public education is thoroughly 
sane and sound he is not a teacher or 
very often on the spot where the work 
goes on. From the schoolmasters the 

former chorus of self-praise is heard no 
more. The old need of waving the stars 
and stripes to defend every feature of 
schooling has passed. No one sees more 
clearly than we who are at’ the business 
every day, that out-worn absurdities 
persist. There are several things the 
matter with education as we know it in 
the public schools. To conceal them or 
to refuse to recognize them; to believe 
that loyalty or duty or expediency requires 
a schoolmaster to defend the schools for 
all they do, would be not only contrary to 
the schoolman’s desires but it would be 
fatal to his success. One notable feature 
of the first twelve years of this century is 
the widely published expression of dis- 


satisfaction with the schools. To no one 
are these criticisms more welcome than 
to the teacher of to-day. Making al- 
lowance for the proportion of us which is 
averse to any change whatsoever, the 
average schoolman is decidedly dissatis- 
fied with the progress of his craft. He 
knew before the editors began to exploit 
them the weaknesses of the schools, but 
he needs a dissatisfied clientéle before 
school boards and systems will move. 
Schoolmasters are not dead from choice 
but from circumstance. Our system puts 
schools in charge of a board of education 
only secondarily interested in them. Its 
notions of schooling are naturally those that 
its members formed when they were boys. 
Its meetings are too far apart. When it 
reassembles, its instinctive wish and ex- 
pectation is to find things as they were at 
the last session. It is naturally suspicious 
of change. It had a trust passed over to 
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it by its predecessor; it feels in duty 
bound to conserve it. Teachers and 
superintendents under its direction are 
safer if they do as others do than if they 
attempt new ventures. Economy and 
retrenchment are conventional virtues of 
school boards. These qualities are sisters 
of conservatism. Novelty, change, up- 
set, difference, are always unwelcome 
elements in school organizations. It is 
easier to nurse along an old machine than 
to put in new parts. 

The meaning of the head lines of this 
article will be misinterpreted by many. 
The title will seem to be another re- 
volutionary exaggeration condemning all 
our cherished beliefs in public education 
and substituting some freakish proposi- 
tion in their place. Not at all. The oldest 
school trustees declare our education is 
not free of defects. Let me recount one 
well-known ailment of it and describe the 
application of one remedy. 


THE BLIGHT OF CONVENTIONAL TEACHING 


The disease of formal education most 
common is a sort of intellectual sclerosis, 
a hardening of the tissues. Somewhere, 
some time, there must have been a reason 
for the things schools now do as matters of 
routine. The need of ability to read and 
write and cipher is so essential that every- 
one knows we always shall have schools 
totrainsomuch. But children of ordinary 
intelligence learn, in from a half to a third 
of the time devoted to elementary school- 
ing, all the reading, writing, and ciphering 
they ever know. There is all the remaining 
time of the primary and grammar school; 
there is the entire time of the high school 
that must be filled with something. There 
are those who declare seriously that only 
the three fundamentals should be the 
concern of the public school. These 
arguers have made little headway. There 
is an instinctive confidence in all of us that 
training can, if earnest and _ intelligent 
enough, develop in a soul all there is in it. 
The majority of us cannot get away from 
the fact that, no matter how expert he is 
in reading, writing, and figuring, the boy 
of ten years of age is not developed. The 
probabilities are against his development 
if left to himself. He does not know what 


he needs; if he did know he would lack 
opportunities of getting it. ; 

All the instincts of humanity, all the 
growth of civilization, demand that 
intelligent concern be devoted to the 
success of the young and inexperienced. 
The force that holds society together 
makes it also desirous of providing for 
children such training as shall perfect 
them, as nearly as may be, in accordance 
with their possibilities and for living 
life to the full. All the time beyond 
that given to a mastery of the three 
elemental tools of knowledge is theoretically 
devoted by schools to the varied needs of 
the human unit who is the centre of the 
educational purpose. This is the weak 
spot. There is nothing at all the matter 
with the theory. No one has any quarrel 
with it. If the system permitted teachers 
to live up to this ideal, remarkable increase 
in efficiency would result. If we were 
compelled to live up to it, education would 
at once rise from its present quackery ‘to 
a supreme profession. But because of 
too narrow a view of the meaning of 
education or from a lazy inclination to 
make school-management easier, the large 
purpose of assisting the potentialities of 
children to grow for the fullest living is 
not honestly aimed at in schools. 

They concentrate upon side-issues 
always. Some persons or congress of 
persons a long time ago decided what 
means might be employed for the desired 
perfection of human powers. Schools 
are now maintained not for perfecting the 
powers but for using the conventional 
means. The machinery of education is 
not subsidiary to the work to be 
done. Attention is concentrated not 
upon the result desired but upon what was 
conceived as the medium by which the 
result could be come at. This is no longer 
a medium. It is the ultimate, the thing 
looked for most, and considered the final 
test of education. If a young person has 
gone through the selected exercises he is 
called educated. If a teacher has brought 
a class over the course of study she is a 
Successful teacher. A curriculum has be- 
come the main consideration of schooling. 
Its literal meaning is “a little circle.” 
Teaching has become the formal proces- 
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sion of instructor and followers around the 
well trodden rings. The lessons this year 
are reproductions of those of last season. 
The paths in Buffalo schools are the same 
as those in Syracuse. There is a dreary 
lack of variety. School is a dull place. 
It is open a hundred and ninety days a 
year for five hours a day and must have 
all the other hours and days for relief. 
That all these schools have adopted the 
same content of studies is used as a proof 
that these must be the best and only 
exercises. for the making of men. If you 
go through these it is expected that you 
will gain a mental fibre that equips you 
for action and that you will store up a 
body of information that will be of value. 
But who chose these studies? Were the 
selectors inspired by wisdom direct from 
God himself that these time-worn themes, 
while life goes through successive changes, 
remain specifics for all time? The schools 
cling to them with a fealty born of in- 
dolence and nourished into a devotion. 
This is the hardening of the tissues; this 
is the disease, the infirmity of education. 
It has placed the schools in an absurd 
position in which they now have a dearth 
of defenders, especially among teachers. 
In place of defense there is only explana- 
tion and apology. More men are ashamed 
of teaching than of practising medicine, 
law, theology, or engineering. In place of 
correction we have had a general inertia 
perpetuated by a style of organization that 
puts the control in the hands of busy 
citizens, who cannot study education but 
who find it safer to conserve such school 
usages as we have than to run the risk 
of differing from other towns. 


WHAT THE TEACHERS THINK OF IT 


But at the talk-festivals at which we 
teachers gather in large numbers we suffer 
no lack of discourse on what education is 
and what it is not. All the leaders repeat 
that education is no transmission of 
knowledge from books or teachers to 
children. That, they say, is but a minor 
part of it. But when a visitor sits in a 


class-room, where the works really oper- 
ate, when he sits in school boards where 
the authority rests, he cannot get away 
from the certainty that education in 
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practice really is what its apostles say it 


is not: The delivery of a commodity, the 


' completion of a measured length, the 


covering of a definite amount. It is fixed; 
it is marked off into grades; its form is 
paramount. Those preparing themselves 
to teach study it more than they study 
children. If they specialize they con- 
centrate upon a part of the course instead 
of becoming expert in the cultivation of 
some human power. The children are 
classified not according to their general 
intelligence or ability but with regard to 
this artificial fetich, this graded mass of 
tradition viewed as “an education” and 

rofessionally called the curriculum. It 
is the centre on which the eyes of the 
school people are so intent that they can 
scarcely see the children; it is the focus on 
which teaching has been so concentrated 
that it has not seen the world moving 
away from it until now, through the chief 
mediums of public expression, disap- 
pointment is voiced in tones of resentment 
and protest, because the results promised 
for free and universal education are not 
in evidence. 

To continue this costly and _ time- 
consuming institution with its present lack 
of intelligent purpose is to waste the 
people’s money and to exhaust their 
patience. It will result in a withdrawal 
of public support from all except the sim- 
plest elementary schools. The passion for 
liberal education, which national prosperity 
and roseate prophesies for extended school- 
ing have developed to a wonderful de- 
gree in a single generation, will as quickly 
disappear if the increasing disappointment 
chronicled in print is not removed. Until 
the rigidity of the school course is broken, 
until the attention of the school men is 
centred upon children and children’s needs 
instead of upon arbitrary collections of 
studies and methods of presentation, the 
intelligent citizens of this country, who 
care more for children than they do for 
teachers and courses, are not likely to 
decrease their expressions of contempt 
and complaint. 


MAGAZINE STUDY AS A REMEDY 


Among the teachers whom I meet are a 
number who are unwilling to lose them- 
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selves in this fundamental error of the 
fixed and uniform course of study which 
many of our eastern systems require. 
These people have formed an informal 
group for discussion and counsel, chiefly 
concerning the problem of saving the chil- 
dren from education and ourselves from 
mental atrophy. From these hopeful here- 
tics a wealth of promising suggestions has 
come; by them a number of valuable exper- 
iments have been tried. The starting point 
is the particular young persons of the prom- 
ising ages from twelve to eighteen who 
are our daily business. The time-honored 
rule which we are required to observe 
prescribes that a list of exercises in al- 
gebra, geometry, Latin, English, science, 
and conventional history be completed 
by the children in a designated manner. 
That this group of young persons shall do 
uniform work of this sort; that successive 
groups, year after year, shall do the same, 
is the almost universal practice of schools. 
This is the disease of education for which 
the company of teachers | mentioned are 
trying remedies. They are not allowed 
to break the system and to substitute for 
its fixtures different pursuits in accord- 
ance with the capacities and expectations 
of different assortments of children. These 
teachers may try their divergencies only 
after regular hours and with volunteers 
who are attracted by the natural interest 
of the proposition or by the manifest 
advantage of it. The benefit suggested 
in the title of this article is only one of the 
correctives of our rigid education which 
are being tried. It interested the editor 
of this magazine at whose suggestion this 
account is written. The experiment is 
not set out as a complete remedy or anti- 
dote or substitute for the thing schools call 
education. It is not even new. There 
are schools in country towns in Scotland 
which make magazine reading a regular 
exercise. It is a feature in the training of 
children which those teachers who have 
employed it think so superior to the con- 
ventional study of English and of history 
that these persons advocate taking time 
from either or both of these pursuits for 
the reading and discussion of magazine 
articles under the direction of a teacher. 
One of the initial observations which led 


to the formation of the Magazine Class was 
a report prepared by one of the teachers 
opposing the appalling ignorance of the 
more completely educated girls, those in 
the senior class. Tests in various com- 
munities indicate that the longer one 
remains at school the less usable things he 
knows. These seniors could tell nothing 
of Luther Burbank, the disturbances in 
China and Mexico, Amundsen, Philander 
Knox, the malarial mosquito, or Robert La 
Follette. Why should they? The men 
and events that twenty centuries ago 
bore the important relations to the world 
that these acts and persons bear to us 
monopolize the thinking time of these girls, 
who are storing their minds with lumber 
against the day of examination. One’s 
appetite and capacity are limited. Make 
the life and politics of Rome paramount; 
devote your attention to thoughts of Pope 
and Addison; concentrate upon abstract 
mathematical science during the most 
impressionable periods of life; proceed as 
though you were preparing to live in the 
past; the result must be as these inves- 
tigators report, that the graduates from 
our perfected education are unfitted for 
present life or for any hereafter which we 
can imagine. Inasmuch as our systems, 
curriculums, syllabuses, and examinations 
are conducted as if to supply their bene- 
ficiaries with information, why not provide 
information which the educated can use? 


THE TYRANNY OF THE SYLLABUS 


One of our women, with note-book in 
hand, followed a class of fourteen-year old 
girls througha sample day. The first hour 
was devoted to three pages of a text-book 
in algebra. Even the warmest teachers of 
this subject frankly admit that it will never 
be put to use by the girls who study it. 
The next hour was occupied in attend- 
ing to the digestive system of clams. The 
limits and the nature of the lesson were 
manifestly controlled by the teacher’s 
purpose to “cover” the syllabus. After an 
hour in a study hall, during which the 
presiding teacher insured an atmosphere 
of quiet, half an hour was devoted to 
luncheon in surroundings devoid of any 
sign of refining purpose. The girls then 
devoted an hour to Sir Walter Scott and 
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“Ivanhoe.” A bright teacher, by means 
of pictures and spirited conversation, en- 
deavored to interest the young women of 
1912 in the attempts of a writer of two 
generations ago to depict the life of twenty- 
three generations before his time. To 
conclude the day some elements of the 
Latin language, classified and formalized 
by English professors of cloistered life 
knowing nothing of the inevitable heritage 
of these young persons, were repeated and 
applied in a way that no person who ever 
acquired a language for use would dream 
of employing. The girls then went home 
to do by themselves things similar to what 
they had done in companies and would do 
upon following days. For use in the 
ordinary programme of the life of the 
American citizen there was next to nothing 
in this sample day. You may find it 
duplicated in every city of the country. 

The topics of the school room are isolated. 
One can not find an opportunity to use 
them in society. No one will engage with 
us in a chat upon the clam’s digestion, the 
ablative absolute, or Sir Walter’s style. 
It can be argued with some degree of truth 
that the things taught in school are what 
our best society ought to talk about, but 
so far are our school managers from con- 
trolling the thoughts and conversation of 
the world that we usually find ourselves 
awkwardly silent in company because we 
belong to an epoch that has passed. Either 
for the reason that our brain substance is 
exhausted by dragging uninterested chil- 
dren through the remote subjects of our 
curriculum or because we think we are 
too tired to inform ourselves upon the 
current ideas of our time, we pedagogues 
are ignoramuses regarding everything out- 
side the course of study. 

To repair this lack in themselves and 
in the children, the group of teachers of 
whom I am speaking resolved to take up 
regularly some consideration of the chief 
concerns of the American people of to- 
day. The newspaper requires more time 
than that perpetual bugaboo, “regular 
school work,” will permit. The news- 
paper not uncommonly violates the con- 
ventional rules of grammar and rhetoric 
sufficiently to revolt even the most liberal 
minded teacher. It is too hurried for 


accuracy; it makes too much of distressing 
things. The experimenters wanted well- 
considered ideas, carefully selected, thor- 
oughly prepared, expressed in clear, imit- 
able, and carefully edited English, illumin- 
ated by objective illustrations of good work- 
manship. Various available periodicals 
were considered. By vote the Wor p’s 
Work was selected and put into use as a 
hoped-for corrective of some of the defects 
of education on which I have already 
dwelt at some length. 


EDUCATED IGNORAMUSES 


As already remarked, the teacher who 
began this was influenced most by the 
ignorance evidenced by young girls who 
were devoting most of their energies to 
devouring matter which they will rarely 
if ever use. But teachers who advocate 
the regular employment of the magazine 
as an essential for the education of the 
rising generation insist that all the theories 
of training which advanced educators 
propound can be better observed by this 
study than by the best fixed course now 
in vogue. Mental discipline is the great 
claim of defenders of the current usage. 
They hold that algebra, Latin grammar, 
conventional analysis of English classics, 
are the best makers of brain substance 
known. The rust is thick upon this wea- 
pon of defense. No one ever proved that 
the discipline of algebra produces any 
mental power other than that used in 
algebra, a subject unrelated to life. It 
is doubtful whether one who successfully 
passes a course in algebra is as capable 
of thinking on every-day subjects as a lad 
who, without algebra, has been selling 
papers on the street or computing profits 
on the farm. It is my own observation 
that the concentration of children’s minds 
upon symbolic minutiz unrelated to life 
damages rather than improves their fitness 
for effective living. Mathematics teachers 
as I have known them do not excel as 
leaders of sound judgment in practical 
affairs. The same is true of the style of 
mind produced by intensive drill upon 
likeness and difference of grammatical 
forms. Life is hardly so microscopic or 
so inevitably certain as the favorite school 
exercises mostly are. Were it not for the 
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united weight of tradition and uniformity, 
one would doubt whether, in preparing a 
child for life in which almost every ques- 
tion ‘has several answers, it were proper to 
engage him so much on things that are 
absolutely and inevitably correct in one 
particular way. Because scholastic au- 
thority has fixed education this is not 
proof conclusive that education is what 
it should be. The best intellects of a 
previous age were sure of infant damna- 
tion, of the necessity of closed sleeping 
rooms, and of the divine right of kings. 

What particularly enhances this maga- 
zine study is its encouragement of dif- 
ference of opinion. Even so human a 
subject as history as taught in school gives 
little opportunity for variety of view. Its 
problems, if dwelt upon, are presented as a 
case settled. The teacher has gone over 
the events so often that conclusions are 
fixed in his mind. He does not prevent his 
ideas from obtaining with the children. 
Where there is no doubt there is no ex- 
ercise of judgment. The dictum of super- 
intendents, that a teacher can not knowa 
subject too well, is true enough where one’s 
purpose is to transmit knowledge; but the 
most common criticism of our school 
practice is that it does nothing but trans- 
mit facts. It does not develop thinking. 
Harmsworth and Gorst insist that our 
training is producing a race of white 
Chinese in America, all uniform, who 
accept judgments without examination and 
are incapable of independent reasoning. 
Higher schools have assumed to train 
leaders for us.. The methods are too well 
adapted to the education of followers. 
The sort of leaders we have enough of is 
the kind which counts upon the unthinking 
compliance of multitudes, upon crowds 
who swallow a spoken or printed asser- 
tion without question. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE NEW METHOD 


Unsettled problems constitute little of a 
public school-teacher’s menage. The 
course of study is composed of conclusions. 
It has been decided that the teachers shall 
use it. It has been prescribed how and 
when the subjects shall be taught. The 
traditions surrounding a teacher, the pres- 
ent expectations of him, are that he shall 


not admit ignorance of anything. He grows 
impatient of contradiction, accustomed 
to impress his view upon the entire com- 
pany over which he presides. His word 
is law. The atmosphere of a school, the 
intended training place of future citizens 
in a republic, the supposed seminary of 
independent, self-reliant souls who must 
do their own thinking, takes on the spirit 
of a military organization in which effi- 
ciency depends upon unquestioning obe- 
dience. The use of a magazine of current 
ideas seems a direct remedy for this defect. 
Timely problems are unsettled ones; 
otherwise they would not be current. The 
exercise of judgment is more easily pos- 
sible because the ideas are almost as new 
to the teacher as to the others. Hereisa 
situation where happily the teacher does 
not know it all. There is brought into 
school the novel and desirable condition 
of equality of ignorance. In a magazine 
class I saw the unusual and delightful 
spectacle of a teacher listening to recitals 
of things unknown to her. The topic was 
the article, “A New Element in Strikes,” 
in the WorLp’s Work for May, 1912. 
The discussion had centred around the 
laws for the restriction of the hours of 
labor of women and children. Two girls 
from the East Side, members of whose home 
circles are in the waist-makers’ union, set 
forth with vividness of detail and earnest- 
ness of manner the condition of the trade- 
working woman more effectively than the 
best-read teacher could dream of doing. 
The other girls listened and commented 
with an intentness that only one teacher 
in a thousand, treating of text-book his- 
tory, can secure. 

The incurable trouble with school-book 
history is that it is dead. The American 
Revolution is settled; the enmity against 
England was buried almost a hundred 
years ago; slavery and the Civil War 
are ast issues. The perplexities that 
confront our future between now and 
1930 are almost utterly ignored in the 
education of young men and women who 
must wrestle with these problems. Be- 
cause these topics have in them the possi- 
bilities of controversy they are banished 
from schools and in their place are put 
things like the danger of Cataline’s 
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conspiracy, the variations of verbs, and the 
campaigns of the army of the Potomac that 
do not now matter. Shades of Socrates! 
The very things needed by the growing 
mind after it has been taught to read and 
write is practice with ideas that require 
controversy, difference of view, balance 
of reasons, suspension of judgment. In- 
stead of being justification for excluding 
subjects from the training of citizens, 
uncertainty, doubt, and divergence of 
opinion are the strongest points in favor 
of debatable themes. Let our young men 
and women learn the art of courteous 
disagreement and acquire the open mind 
amenable to reason. 


HOW THE PUPILS LIKE IT 


This is one of the advantages derived 
from the codperative study of a magazine 
of current thought. In the Worvp’s 
Work articles upon “The Recall of 
Judges” and “Why I am for Roosevelt” 
both in the March, 1912, number, occur 
suggestions which brought to opposing 
sides every one of the company. At the 
close of the lessons the teacher asked 
whether, during the discussions, either set 
of advocates was conscious of any change 
of opinion. There were some who con- 
fessed to being more or less sure of some 
things than they had been. It is well 
worth while for lessons to be given in 
which even the suggestion of a change of 
view is made. It was fine to hear the 
teacher say, at the close of the hour, that 
to her mind many of the questions were 
now open ones and that everybody 
could say for herself whether she would 
be on one or the other or on neither 
side. This is a valuable conclusion for 
a school exercise. The educator’s foible 
is completeness. He must settle every- 
thing for himself and for you, too. After 
every teachers’ meeting the presiding 
authority sums up and tells you what 
ideas meet with official approbation. 

One delightful thing about the magazine 
study is that the classroom has an atmos- 
phere more natural than one is likely to 
find when the ideas of the regular course 
of study are the only staples. Then the 
talk of students is artificial because they 
are aware that the teacher knows more 


about the subject than the children do. 
A pupil usually offers to a listening in- 
structor only so much as is calculated to 
satisfy the question. The teacher knows 
what the answer ought to be and waits for 
the expression of the conventional idea 
that has always belonged. When the 
right answer comes the conclusive and 
welcome “correct” ends that step, or else 
the teacher says “yes” and repeats the 
reply, recasting it in the form which suc- 
cessive years of familiarity with that ques- 
tion and answer has given a satisfying 
sound. There is nothing like this common 
in life. We do not often appear in law 
suits to have our opponent’s attorney ask us 
questions to which he knows the answers 
beforehand. In life most queries are put to 
us by some one who does not know and 
wants to find out. School foolishly reverses 
this process. The teacher knows the most. 
The children ought to be asking questions. 
It is their natural habit but you almost 
never find this going on in school. In the 
Wor.p’s Work class the teachers found 
that they did not have time to read each 
number of the magazine through before 
the children were ready to go on with it. 
There resulted the experience, unique 
for a school room, of having questions 
asked for their natural purpose not of 
finding out that a person. could not answer, 
but to gain useful knowledge. The maga- 
zine class approached more nearly the 
nature of a high-grade dinner party 
conversation than anything | have seen in 
school. For its topics were fresh; they 
were interesting, they were worth while. 
The participants were more upon the 
same plane of knowledge than is possible 
with cut and dried school subjects for 
which the teacher has prepared by many 
years of repetition. It seems to me that 
to give young people exercise in natural 
conversation is a valuable social service. 
I am appalled at the barrenness of the 
conversation of school people. We are 
wretched listeners and poorer talkers. 
We are rarely engaging or entertaining. 
One might reasonably expect a scholarly 
professor to converse surpassingly well. 
He usually disappoints. The immature 
youth who spend so much time with us 
fail to gain habits of conversation which 
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are essential to the growth of a social 
being like man. I notice especially at 
school parties or when | overtake one of 
our youngsters on the street how pitiably 
clumsy they are in their talk. Not only 
has our education failed to bring out their 
social graces but it has suppressed what 
they have. The boys of meagre schooling, 
whom one meets on the city streets or in 
the Maine woods, show, after you have 
coaxed away their shyness, a power of 
sustained conversation that makes their 
society a delight. It is a sorry thing that 
labored and expensive teaching should 
render one less agreeable to his fellows 
and less able to use that power which most 
distinguishes man from the beasts. It was 
the observation of the teachers who tried 
the magazine lessons that the girls devel-' 
oped the power to think connectedly and 
to listen more appreciatively. 

The nature of the subjects presented 
secured another result which reformers 
urge upon us: the closer relation of the 
school to the home. One girl informed us 
that she had paralyzed her family by 
joining in a table conversation upon the 
referendum. “They didn’t think | knew 
anything about the world of to-day,” she 
said, “but I kept my part up as well as 
papa.” This is much. If school were 
really fitting for life, school practices 
would be employed in daily experience all 
the time. Beyond the reading, writing, 
and ciphering, there is too little in school 
that is based either upon the immediate 
needs of life or upon any remote: neces- 
sities that have been weighed and ap- 
praised. That is why school and home 
have so little in common. 

Mary Flexner’s story of the “ Misfit 
Child,” told in the March number, 1912, 
illustrates the value of a subject when 
it treats in a constructive way the prob- 
lems which concern home and society. 
Possibly the interest was enhanced by the 
fact that our perfected system of educa- 
tion, centred on its courses and methods 
instead of on its children, had given to the 
young readers more than one experience 
of unsuitability. One girl insisted that 
Miss Flexner should have called her 
article “ Misfit Schools.” because, she said, 
we do not call the dressmaker’s customers 


misfits but her own imperfect work gets 
the bad name. 

The accounts of socialism were so much 
in demand in making assignments that 
these articles had to be given out by lot. 
The same was true of the autobiography 
of Joseph Fels. The partiality of high- 
school girls for political subjects is sur- 
prising. No one really knows what the 
mental appetite of girls is unless he tests it 
by some more intelligent method than was 
ever used in selecting the intellectual 
food furnished by the schools. “How to 
Get Rid of Flies’ was a star study. “China 
as a Republic”’ lasted six lessons without 
a cessation of interest. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s biography proved a fascinating at- 
traction. Selma Lagerlof and her essay 
on “Woman the Savior of the State’”’ was 
a prime favorite. But the short editorials, 
grouped under the heading, “The March 
of Events” proved to be the standard en- 
joyments of the course. 

It is inevitable that | shall give largely 
the views of teachers and of adults. But 
I do not regard anything that freshens and 
brightens our own pedagogical minds a 
waste of time. One woman who is run- 
ning a magazine class says she has taken a 
new lease of youth. “I have taught the 
same English so many times,” she says, 
“that to me it is a dead language. I know 
that I can’t keep up much longer the 
deception that DeQuincey, Pope, and Addi- 
son are the best literary diet for these girls. 
] have trod the rut so deeply into the 
ground that there is not a surprise possible 
for me in the whole road. I know that 
the dear youngsters simulate an interest, 
but it is from politeness and from the 
hope that sometime an advantage of 
analyzing these moth-eaten worthies will 
appear. Poor children, they'll never read 
another line of any of these authors or 
ever want to. If they ever write: like 
Addison no one but an English teacher 
will read it. But this Wortp’s Work 
discussion is as fresh and stimulating as a 
Spring walk in the country. It’s so 
enjoyable I have an instinctive dread that 
it must be a wrong thing to do in school. 
| have read the magazine regularly before, 
but it is the talk about it and the exchange 
of opinions that count.” 





BOOK COLLECTING 


THE SPORT OF MONEY KINGS 


MR. H. E. HUNTINGTON, WHO PAID $50,000 FOR THE GUTENBERG BIBLE; MR. J. P. 
MORGAN’S Q-MILLION DOLLAR GATHERINGS; AND OTHERS — BUYING A 
COPY OF SHAKESPEARE BY PROXY FOR $18,000 — RARE BOOKS AS 
A SPECULATION AND AS AN INVESTMENT — THE GENTLE 
BIBLIOMANIAC BECOME A_ BUSINESS MAN 


BY 


JOSEPH JACKSON 


UT,” I protested, when a book- 
seller (whose principal cus- 
tomers were very rich men) 
was explaining the beauties 
of a Solander case, “if | 
should leave my Pickwick in original 
parts unbound, they would wear to rags.” 

“A collector does not read his Pickwick 
in parts,” he replied, with a pitying con- 
descension in his voice. 

“Then why does he buy it?” | per- 
sisted. 

“To show it to his friends.’ 

And | learned that when a collector 
exhibits his prizes to his friends, they 
are just as effectively displayed in a glass 
case, for it is a rule that the treasure owner 
will not permit his friends to handle the 
volumes. : 

There are to-day collectors who avowedly 
regard their collections of literary pro- 
perty as investments. On the other hand, 
there still remain at least a few great 
collectors who do not look upon their 
collections in that light. 

As the rapid increase of the wealthy 
class in this country has been instrumental 
in the numerical growth of collectors of 
literary property, there has been a tre- 
mendous’ increase in values in all the 
desirable kinds of rare books, due to the 
limited supply and the urgent competition 
in the demand. As a consequence book 
collecting, excepting for those of rare 


knowledge, persistency, and — let it be said 
— luck, is a game that only the wealthy can 
play. 

A peculiar feature of the situation is 
that, as a rule, the wealthy leave agents 


and booksellers to play the game for them. 
For example, when, some five years ago, 
the wonderful collection of William C. 
Van Antwerp, of New York, was an- 
nounced for sale in Sotheby’s, London, the 
late Harry C. Widener, of Elkins Park, 
Pa. wished to possess the copy of the First 
Folio Shakespeare, which was known to be 
in the sale. It is nearly 3,000 miles from 
Elkins Park to London, and Mr. Widener 
did not want to go himself. And, though 
he could draft one of the London dealers 
into his service, he decided to send a 
Philadelphia dealer as his agent. He had 
the utmost confidence in his agent, and 
knew his commission would be attended to 
as faithfully, and probably more skilfully, 
than he could have done it himself. 

His agent went to London, attended the 
sale, and carried off the prize, at $18,000. 
It was a costly way to buy a book, but it 
would. be far more costly to leave the 
commission in inexperienced hands, and 
find the folio was deficient in those in- 
finitesimal “points” which make or mar 
it. There was nothing of this character 
in the folio he bought, however, for it is 
acknowledged as the tallest and _ finest 
copy of the great book in existence, and, 
in addition to the other expenses, the 
collector had paid the record price. 

There are many other first editions that 
have to be distinguished by expert knowl- 
edge. De Foe’s “Robinson Crusoe” is 
one. There are at least two issues of the 
first edition, and the difference between 
them means a good many dollars. There 
must be the advertising pages at the back 
of the book. In many a fine morocco- 
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bound copy in a collector’s library these 
very pages are missing. Of Goldsmith’s 
“‘She Stoops to Conquer,” the first edition 
can be distinguished from the second only 
by the number of the typographical erors. 

Many collectors were added to the 
genus in this country by the advertise- 
ment which the sport of collecting received 
from the Robert Hoe sale in New York. 
Thus Mr. Henry E. Huntington became 
widely known as a collector for the first 
time. Though he had his agent at the 
sessions in the auction room buying for him 
some of the Hoe treasures, he also, for a 
great part of the time, sat beside his 
specialist. It is generally understood 
that Mr. Huntington was so magnificent 
a collector that this agent must have 
received considerably more than $30,000 
for his two weeks’ attendance at the 
sales — perhaps 1o per cent. of the value 
of his purchases. He, too, must have 
become a magnificent person, who can 
earn the year’s salary of a railroad 
president in two weeks; he is perhaps 
the best paid specialist now in America. 
But sales of the magnitude of the Hoe 
collection occur not more frequently 
than once in a generation, and collectors 
like Mr. Huntington, who begin where 
the average book collector leaves off, are 
found even less frequently. 

Many American book collectors gather 
their treasures far more rapidly than it is 
physically possible for them to read them. 
Even the average book collector — the 
man who collects books in great numbers 
and is willing to purchase any rarity that 
is offered him, if it contains features that 
set it apart like a museum specimen — is 
not in the same class the book collector 
formerly was found in. 

In pure prodigality of expenditure, in 
the universality of desire, the American 
merchant or Big Business Prince far 
surpasses any De Medici, any Ashburn- 
ham, any Perkins or Grolier who ever 
adorned a past age. A century and a half 


ago, the largest private library in America, 
that gathered by James Logan (the Secre- 
tary of William Penn and deputy Governor 
of Pennsylvania) consisted of a few thou- 
sand volumes comprising the classics in the 
original. 


To-day, there are thousands 





of book collectors in this country who have 
far larger and immensely more valuable 
collections, and they have made them 
within a decade. Logan acquired his 
treasures (which, it may be mentioned, he 
read) in a lifetime. 

We are gathering the literary treasures 
of Europe so rapidly and with so much 
persistence that Europe already is alarmed 
at the prospect. London booksellers now 
even compete at our auctions for rarities, 
which can, in many instances, no longer 
be procured in Europe, and which later 
they sell to American collectors through 
their catalogues at princely advances. 
They know that the new American col- 
lector has not yet reached the point where 
he believes that the American bookseller 
really is an authority on these European 
books. 

Only a short time ago, for example, a 
bundle of manuscript poems and mem- 
oranda by Walt Whitman was sold in a 
sale in this country for $12, and later was 
snapped up in London for $40. A little 
later more than the price paid for the lot 
—and there were a good many pieces in 
it — was asked in a catalogue for a single 
item. And a copy of “Great Expecta- 
tions,” the first edition in the now rare 
three volumes, was bought in London for 
about $200 by an American dealer. He 
sold it at a profit of $100, and in less time 
than a year the London dealer was willing 
to give $400 for it, presumably in order to 
sell it to another Dickens collector at a 
still higher advance. 

More and more the American book col- 
lector is looking upon his collections as an 
asset or as an investment. Seldom does 
he have any idea of handing them down 
to one of his children, as used to be the 
custom. He calculates just what it costs 
him to carry his treasures. This, for a 
million dollar library, would cost its 
owner about a thousand dollars a week 
in loss of interest alone, to say nothing of 
the cost of insurance or of the inevitable 
depreciation of some of the books, 

This depreciation cannot always be 
foreseen There are fashions in book 
collecting, and no one can foretell whether 
one line of first editions will next year de- 
crease in value in the auction room with- 
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out any apparent reason, or whether an- 
other line will increase in value. 

It seems to be a sure guaranty of a book’s 
stability in price for it to get a place in the 
acknowledged list of classics. “Robinson 
Crusoe” is an instance of this classic list 
sustaining a rather well supplied book. 
In 1825 the two volumes —for it then 
was not customary to desire the ‘Serious 
Reflections of Robinson Crusoe,” which 
now is regarded as the third volume, and 
by students as the most valuable one — 
were quoted at about $8. At the Hoe 
sale, the first edition of each volume and 
the right issues with the plates, three 
volumes, dated 1719 and 1720, fetched the 
record figure, $1,750. They have brought 
from $1,100 to $1,500 in book shops within 
the last ten years. 

First editions of the New England poets 
and other literati of that school have 
dwindled alarmingly from what they were 
ten years ago. Here, too, are a few ex- 
ceptions, for a fresh, uncut copy of the 
first ‘edition of Whittier’s poem, “ Moll 
Pitcher,” probably would bring to-day 
even more than it fetched then. Even cer- 
tain volumes of Americana are less sought 
than formerly. Of rarities, the reason is 
found in the discovery of more copies. 
When a unique copy of a book is turned 
up and fetches an immense price at auc- 
tion, most of the garrets and closets in 
the country are turned over in a search of 
more treasure. Thus a few more copies 
will remove the chief value of the first one. 

There is one notable exception to this 
rule — the First Folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays. This is one of the prizes 
which every great collector of English 
poetry desires—though of no other volume 
printed in the same year, probably, are 
there so many copies still in existence. 
If in perfect condition, a copy of it will 
fetch $15,000 or $18,000 at auction. 
Fifteen years ago it could be bought for 
$5,000 or $6,000. These prices are for 
a “tall” copy, without any pages in fac- 
simile, and without the portrait showing 
signs of having been repaired. 

Limited editions of volumes published 
by certain book clubs, and certain other 
small edition books, have fetched immense 
prices in American auction rooms; for 


example, the books published by the 
Grolier Club, in New York, and the books 
of William Loring Andrews. Why these 
well-printed volumes should fetch from 
three to four times their real value is one 
of the mysteries that probably will be 
solved to some collectors’ sorrow in the 
future. The books printed at William 
Morris’s famed Kelmscott Press in Eng- 
land already have felt this reaction. 


THE MAGNIFICENT HOE COLLECTION 


It is an almost invariable rule that he 
who buys the greatest rarities is likely to 
have the best investment. The most 
recent and most valuable illustration of the 
truth of this axiom is the Hoe sale. Robert 
Hoe would purchase only perfect copies of 
books, excepting where the volumes were 
so rare and so well worth while that this 
was impossible. As an investment, it is 
necessary to have volumes which will 
stand every bibliographical test; that they 
are the right issue, the correct edition, 
these facts must be self-evident. Such was 
the Hoe library. 

It is very unsafe to expect a rise on the 
books of any of the contemporary writers. 
These rises appear to revolve in cycles. 
A dozen years ago Kipling first editions 
fetched immense prices, and some other 
contemporary authors found their first 
editions selling at large prices when their 
publishers had some difficulty to move the 
second. There was so much pure specula- 
tion in this kind of collecting that it has 
all but passed. These first editions were 
not nearly so rare as they were made to 
appear; other copies were turned up in 
abundance and the prices fell. 

The general tendency of prices has been 
to rise. This rise has been so rapid and 
is reaching such high figures that it is 
questionable if some of those who buy at 
the present high tide of prices, as an 
investment, will not have to take a loss 
when they come to sell. 

But where there is offered a treasure like 
the Gutenberg Bible—the first book 
printed from movable types, the rarest 
printed book in the world, and the chiefest 
possession of any collector — nothing will 
keep the price from mounting well up into 
the thousands of dollars. There was such 
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a prize in the Hoe sale. It was a fine copy 
on vellum of the Bible in Latin, printed 
by the first printer, and was in its original 
pig-skin binding. There are few copies of 
the book in any condition, but the Hoe 
copy was exceptional in all the “points” 
the bibliographer looks for. It was so rare 
a work that dealers came even from London 
to try for it. The Bible is in two large 
volumes, called folio. All estimates of 
its value were found wanting, and Mr. 
Huntington became its owner for $50,000. 

One of the most suggestive of recent 
phases of book-collecting in America is 
the increasing demand for what are called 
association books. Several collectors do 
not admit any other kind of book to their 
collection. Association books are those 
volumes which, by reason of some inscrip- 
tion or autograph signature of some 
prominent person, either literary or his- 
torical, who has owned the volume, has 
a value entirely apart from the real value 
of the book itself. 

Wonderful value is added to a common- 
place book if it bears Washington’s well 
known signature. A copy of the cheap 
edition of Dickens’s Christmas Books, 
which happened to bear an inscription 
of the author, is worth at least $500, 
whereas an ordinary copy of the same 
edition will not bring more than fifty 
cents. 

Collectors in America desire also what is 
called literary property — the manuscript 
or corrected proofs of some famous book, 
autograph letters of authors, publishers’ 
agreements for celebrated books. One of 
the largest and most important collec- 
tions of this kind in America is that 
formed by the late Harry Elkins Widener. 
Mr. Widener had no _ undistinguished 
books in his collection. He had, for 
instance, the original agreements made 
between Dickens and his_ publishers, 
Chapman & Hall, and other publishers 
for some of Boz’s early books; he 
had the manuscript autobiography of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, still unpublished ; 
and a copy of Sidney’s “Arcadia,” which 
was owned by Sidney’s sister, the Countess 
of Pembroke. There also were presenta- 
tion copies of books by Milton, by Thack- 
eray; by Dr. Johnson, by Boswell — the 
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list would be entirely too long to be in- 
cluded in a brief article such as this. 

Mr. W. A. White, of New York, who 
has the finest collection of works by the 
poet and artist, William Blake, in existence, 
also is proud of owning fifty-one pages of 
the original manuscript of “Pickwick,” 
by Dickens. Of Dickens’s early books, 
very few fragments of manuscript are in 
existence. Mr. Edwin W. Coggeshall, 
also of New York, who owns a famous 
Dickens collection, boasts of a copy of 
“Pickwick” in parts with another small 
fragment of the manuscript. 

Though South Kensington Museum 
has the finest Dickens collection extant, 
the finest collection of Thackerana is not to 
be found in a public library at all, but in 
the library of Major William H. Lambert, 
of Philadelphia, a collection that is famed 
wherever there are readers interested in 
the author of “Vanity Fair.” Major 
Lambert’s collection, in addition to having 
an enviable range of first editions of 
Thackeray, including every book that 
author ever wrote, and even every journal 
to which he contributed from time to time, 
also is rich in manuscripts of the novelist; 
and there is a vast number of letters of 
Thackeray, many of them unpublished. 

One of the most costly and important 
general collections at present owned in the 
United States is that gathered by Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington. Mr. Huntington 
only a year or so ago bought the great 
collection of Americana of Mr. Dwight 
F. Church, for which, it is generally re- 
ported, he paid $750,000. At the Hoe sale 
he was a princely buyer and carried off 
some of the greatest treasures. Mr. Hunt- 
ington also has gathered a fine collection 
of Americana, or books about America, 
that is generally regarded as the finest ina 
private library in this country. Among 
its treasures is the only known copy of 
the first printed laws of Massachusetts. 

Mr. James W. Ellsworth, of New York, 
also owns a Gutenberg Bible — the Ives 
copy —for which he paid, some twenty 
years ago, $14,800. The price of this 
copy is less than the price of the Hunting- 
ton copy because the Ellsworth copy is 
on paper and has three leaves in fac- 
simile, whereas the Huntington copy is 
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regarded as perfect and is printed on 
vellum. 

It is conceded by collectors that the 
finest Shakespearean collection in this 
country, or probably anywhere, is owned 
by Mr. H. C. Folger, of New York. Mr. 
Folger has twenty copies of the First 
Folio Shakespeare alone, if report be 
true, and also more than a single specimen 
of the other three. As the Widener copy 
is valued at $18,000, the Folger copies 
must represent a small fortune. 

Those mentioned do not by any means 
exhaust the magnificent collectors in 
America. There is Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, whose collection of Caxtons is the 
rarest in this part of the world. At the 
Hoe sale, he obtained the Caxton “ Morte 
d’Arthur” for $42,800. This immense 
price was paid because this is the only 
perfect copy of that rare book known. The 
list of Mr. Morgan’s collection of books 
and manuscripts never has been compiled. 
It is the most remarkable that man ever 
has brought together. It is unique, and 


it means little to stop a moment and note 
that he has the original manuscript of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
and the manuscript of Ruskin’s “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” one book of 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost” in manuscript, 
and enough early illuminated manuscripts 
to make the reputation of a dozen public 
collections. When confronted by such a 
magnificent display, one is staggered by 
the immensity and variety of the treasures 
and by their market value. 

What should the new collector collect, 
to insure him against a too large drop in 
values? The writer put this question a 
few years ago to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
the London bookseller, and his reply 
was: 

“Americana and illuminated manu- 
scripts of the age before printing. They 
cannot fall in price, for they are becoming 
more scarce every year, while the demand 
increases.” 

It might be worth while listening to Mr. 
Quaritch. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA MAN CROP | 


THE WORK OF TOM COOPER, WHO IS ENLISTED FOR THE WAR FOR BETTER LIVING 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


ORTH Dakota is a doomed 
state. In twenty years it 
will revert to the Indian and 
the buffalo. We must be 
moving on.” 

This was the opinion of one of the old 
settlers of the Red River Valley, and there 
was good reason for his pessimism. Two 
bad years had given him a fit of the blues, 
but that was not his only cause of lament, 
for the plains farmers have learned to 
expect about two lean years in every ten. 
The cold, hard fact stared him in the face 
that since 1880, when the Dakoia prairies 
were first plowed, the average yield per 
acre of wheat had been steadily and un- 
deniably decreasing. According to the 
official statistics, the average yield of 
wheat per acre in North Dakota from 1886 


to 1895 was 14.5 bushels; from 1896 to 
1905, 12.2 bushels; from 1905 to 1910, 
12 bushels. In 1911 it dropped to about 
9 bushels, and this in a state that ought 
to be growing 18 bushels at the very least. 
The soil, at first so rich and miraculously 
responsive, had become wheat-sick and 
flax-sick; its fertility was giving out. 

The year of 1910 was dry. In the 
summer of 1911, when crops again looked 
bad, Mr. A. R. Rogers, a Minneapolis 
man with large lumber interests through- 
out North Dakota, decided that some- 
thing must be done to improve farm- 
ing conditions and prevent a constant 
recurrence of “bad years” and the con- 
sequent impairment of the value of every 
investment in the state. 

Mr. Rogers, who had been reading in the 
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WorLp’s Work of the success of Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp in teaching Southern 
farmers how to get over the “one-crop”’ 
idea — how to diversify their crops and 
improve the yield — saw the close parallel 
between the grain country of North 
Dakota and the cotton country of the 
South. Both were “one-crop” communi- 
ties. In spite of its hundred million 
dollars’ worth of wheat and its huge crops 
of oats, barley, and flax, North Dakota 
had only 577,000 people in its whole 
70,000 square miles of area. Its farmers 
were sticking to the small-grain crops that 
require tremendous acreage to be profit- 
able and therefore mean a sparse popula- 
tion and meagre business. These crops 
also put upon the soil a strain which 
even the most fertile lands cannot endure. 


MR. ROGERS AND THE REMEDY: 


Dr. Knapp’s plan of taking practical 
information to the farmers on their own 
land appealed to Mr. Rogers as the remedy 
for the situation in North Dakota. After 
talking it over with the officials of the 
Northern Pacific and the ‘‘Soo”’ line he 
suggested it to Mr. P. L. Howe, who also 
has large lumber and elevator interests in 
the Northwest. 

Mr. Howe answered with one char- 
acteristically American proposal. “Let’s 
call a convention and talk it up,”’ he said. 

Mr. Rogers responded with another, 
“How much money will you give?” A 
convention’s all right for talk, but if you 
want to get anything done the way to do it 
is to go ahead and do it.” 

That was the beginning of the “Better 
Farming Association of North Dakota.” 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Howe called a meeting 
of the bankers of North Dakota, the 
result of which was a campaign to raise 
money, under the leadership of Mr. E. J. 
Weiser, President of the First National 
Bank of Fargo. 

Mr. Weiser expressed the attitude of 

these bankers when he said: 
_ “We now have deposits of $3,000,000 
in this bank. Of late they have not been 
growing. We need $5,000,000 to do busi- 
ness as we wish to, and we shall never 
get it if farming conditions don’t improve. 
That’s why I’m in this thing.” 


Mr. Rogers and Mr. Howe called on 
Mr. James J. Hill and asked him what he 
thought of their idea. Mr. Hill reached 
into a pigeon-hole in his desk and pulled 
out a paper which he was to read at a 
bankers’ convention in Illinois. 

“There is your proposition and the way 
that you want to do your work,” he said. 
“You can be sure of my support, but you 
will find that this work will be extremely 
expensive and that it will require a long 
time. You gentlemen with the interest 
which you have are undertaking a respon- 
sibility larger than you imagine and one 
which, while in every way worthy, you 
must recognize is more than, as business 
men, you have a right to assume.” 

He advised them to raise as much 
money as possible, and he headed the 
list with a subscription for the Great 
Northern Railroad of $5,000 a year for 
three years. 

The ‘‘Soo”’ Line and the Northern Pacific 
each duplicated the Great Northern’s 
subscription. All the big banks in Minne- 
sota contributed. Implement dealers’ as- 
sociations and jobbers whose business in- 
terests are largely with the farmers also 
helped. So did: the elevator interests, the 
lumber dealers, and the representatives 
of the milling industry. In a few weeks 
subscriptions of $43,000 a year for three 
years had been obtained. Mr. Weiser 
was elected president of the Association, 
Mr. Howe first vice-president, and Mr. 
Rogers chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Then they went to the Minne- 
sota State Agricultural College and de- 
manded the name of the very best man 
in the whole Northwest to take over the 
active management of the work. 


TOM COOPER 


“The man you want is Tom Cooper,” 
said Dean Woods. “We don’t want to 
lose him, but it looks as though you have 
a bigger job for him than we have.” 

Mr. Cooper had been assistant agri- 
culturist in charge of farm management 
and demonstration work for the Agricul- 
tural College and was one of the experts 
on cost of production for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He is some- 
where between thirty and forty years old, 
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and, in the language of the Northwest, 
he is a “live wire.” 

The Better Farming Association en- 
gaged him as director. He moved his 
family to Fargo in December, 1911, and 
by the time | visited him, in June, 1912, 
everybody in North Dakota was calling 
him “Tom.” 

Every county in the state was given an 
opportunity to contribute. In some coun- 
ties the authorities made appropriations; 
in others, business men’s organizations 
came forward with subscriptions; and in 
still others, private individuals agreed to 
give the necessary two to three thousand 
dollars a year. Eleven counties of the 
state’s forty-nine agreed at once to co- 
operate. Several other counties are now 
ready to codperate as soon as Mr. Cooper 
can get the right men to put in charge. 
Before the end of 1912 it is expected that 
at least twenty-two counties will be organ- 
ized for the Better Farming movement. 

“The success of our work depends en- 
tirely on getting the right kind of field 
agents,” said Tom Cooper. “We have 
twenty-six men now working in fourteen 
counties and | could use as many more if 
] knew where to put my hands on them.” 

The first work of the Better Farming 
Association was to arrange for practical 
demonstrations in every section, so that 
the farmers might see for themselves 
exactly what the possibilities are in their 
own localities and on farms substantially 
like their own. More than six hundred 
men were found, each of whom was willing 
to operate a part or all-of his farm under 
the direction of the field agents for periods 
of from one to five years. The five-year 
codperators set aside parts of their farms 
as demonstration plats, and those who 
entered into the one-year contracts fur- 
nished demonstration fields for single crops. 
In either case the land is worked by the 
owner for his own profit and benefit but 
under the direction of the Association’s 
agents. 

Nearly eight thousand acres were set 
apart for the season of 1912 in these dem- 
onstration plats, which ranged in size from 
20 to 8o acres. They are thickly scattered 
over the entire territory in which the Asso- 
ciation operates. In Wells County alone 


there are 1500f them. Each of these plats 
is so divided among different crops as to 
demonstrate that, by proper methods of 
crop rotation, the fertility of the soil can be 
maintained and built up, that the hazard 
of crop production can be decreased, and 
that, through proper combinations of 
grain, cultivated crops, grass, and live- 
stock, returns can be greatly increased. 


THE PROOF OF ALFALFA AND CATTLE 


The agents are proving upon the farmers’ 
own lands that such crops as red clover 
and corn will thrive as far north as North 
Dakota. The agents are also proving 
that even in the growing of the old staple 
crops their knowledge is profitable. Special 
varieties of wheat and other grains and 
flax, from seed selected and on land tilled 
by agents’ directions, are revealing new 
possibilities in these staples. There has 
been little cattle farming, either for beef 
or dairying in North Dakota; for it has 
long been a tradition that alfalfa would not 
grow in that latitude, and alfalfa is the 
mainstay of the cattle farmer, particularly 
of the dairyman. To rid the minds of the 
farmers of this fallacy Tom Cooper ar- 
ranged for the planting of nearly five 
thousand acres of demonstration fields of 
alfalfa; the biggest crop ever planted so 
far north. To prove that live stock of 
all classes can be raised profitably in this 
state, the Association has arranged with 
several farmers to turn over the manage- 
ment of their flocks and herds to the field 
agents, who determine methods of feeding 
and breeding and call the attention of 
other farmers to the results. And to show 
that proper rotation, proper tillage, the 
maintaining of the right kind of live stock, 
combined, will make any farm more 
profitable, a few entire farms have 
been placed under the direction of Tom 
Cooper and his men. 

These demonstration farms are selected 
to be easy of access and representative of 
local conditions; they are sufficiently 
stocked so that a complete demonstration 
of the value of live stock is possible. 

Still another form of coéperation 1s in 
farm accounting. In 1912 a large number 
of farmers, operating about three thous- 
and acres, assisted in the work of prov- 
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ing the value to the farmer of accurate 
records of cost and income. Some of 
these accounting systems cover a single 
branch of farm work, some a particular 
field or crop, and some the entire farm. 
Data sheets furnished by the Association 
are filled out by the farmers and returned 
at regular intervals to the central office, 
where the records are tabulated and the 
profit or loss calculated. 

Besides arranging for demonstration 
plats and fields and getting acquainted, 
the first spring’s work of the Better 
Farming field agents was largely devoted 


salary of the field agent. ln another 
instance the campaign for better seed 
resulted in the sale of more than two 
thousand dollars worth of good seed in 
a single small town. Special attention 
was given to the selection of seed corn 
and the enlargement of the corn area 
of the state. This activity resulted in 
an offer, by the First National Bank of 
Fargo, of prizes amounting to $300 for 
the highest yield of corn per acre. The 
Rogers Lumber Company offered prizes ag- 
gregating $200, and a sweepstake cup for 
the grand championship was offered by a 
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THE BETTER FARMING AREA IN NORTH DAKOTA 
THE ELEVEN COUNTIES WHICH ARE HELPING TO SUPPORT MR. COOPER’S CAMPAIGN 


to helping farmers get better seeds for the 
1912 crop. Germination tests were made 
for more than seven hundred farmers, and 
in some counties arrangements were made 
with the children of the rural schools to 
make tests of theirown grain. The results 
were surprising and valuable. Many far- 
mers found that the grain which they had 
contemplated sowing was absolutely unfit 
for seed and would have resulted in a 
complete loss of the expected crop had it 
been sowed. In one case the saving to a 
single farmer who was about to sow. 400 
acres with seed that was found to be worth- 
less, amounted to more than the year’s 


farm paper. More than 300 entered this 
latter competition in 1912. 

Many things are taught but the main 
point is that they are taught on the farmers’ 
own land. To make this possible, each 
field worker moved with his family to the 
most accessible point in the 400 to 700 
square miles he was to cover, making 
himself an essential part of the life of the 
community and assuming a relation to 
the farmer similar to that of the doctor or 
lawyer to his clients. His only business 
is to help the farmers in his district to 
make their farm business more profitable 
and their farm life more livable. Early 
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and late he teaches the principles of soil 
fertility and productiveness and preaches 
the gospel of diversified farming, crop 
rotation, live stock and dairy, better seed, 
and better tillage. - 


FROM THE AGENTS’ DIARY 


A few extracts from the field men’s 
daily reports give an idea of what they 
are actually doing for the farmer. 
date of June 6th,oneagent reports traveling 
fifty-eight miles by automobile and visit- 
ing five demonstration fields: 


Weather fine but roads very rough. General 
advisory work in connection with a barn being 
built. Live stock work was in the nature of a 
veterinary adviser; found a calf at one of my 
coéperators’ badly out of condition. Diag- 
nosed case as tuberculosis. Owner agreed to 
have calf killed. Post mortem showed a very 
aggravated case, as diagnosed. 


Another agent reports: 


A very satisfactory day. Discussed ventila- 
tion of a new barn that was under construction, 
and owner will follow out our suggestions. He 
also intends to build a silo, chiefly because of 
our influence. Will probably build a concrete 
or brick silo. Docked eighteen lambs for 
same party. 

Planned two chicken houses and a barn for 
three farmers. 

Helped R. J. Lyness sow alfalfa. 

Talked Skugmo into building good chicken 
house. 

Sowed alfalfa for a codperator. Talked and 
drew barn plans for M. Shevland in the P. M. 


A DAY WITH AN AGENT 


Here is the account of a field agent’s 
work given by Mr. Walter A. Dyer, the 
managing edito of Country Lifein America: 


I spent one whole day with Mr. Center on his 
rounds through Grand Forks County. We 
covered 101 miles in his little runabout over 
rutty gumbo roads that had just taken care of 
an inch of rainfall, and we visited a dozen 
farmers of high degree and low. I could tell 


of many interesting things that I saw — of the 
enormous Elkland Farms at. Larimore, with 
their six miles of unbroken wheat fields, where 
it takes all day to run a furrow up and 
back; of the Eastman place where we had 
dinner, where the farm and equipment are 
worth close to a quarter of a million, every cent 


Under: 


of-it wrested from the black loam of the Red 
River Valley; of Sadie Mathews, a young college 
graduate, who two years ago took hold of her 
father’s farm, and who now works 2,000 acres 
successfully, is experimenting with corn and 
alfalfa, who with the aid of a single workman 
built the first concrete silo in Grand Forks 
County, and who still has time to make a flower 
garden. But it remains to tell of John Sander- 
son, who was a roustabout and a farm hand 
seven years ago, and who now owns a section 
and a quarter and last year built a $7,000 
house. Sanderson is one of Mr. Center’s most 
devoted converts, and this is how it happened. 

Mr. Center told the farmer that he must grow 
something beside small grains. Sanderson 
was skeptical. 

“I planted corn once,” he replied, “but it 
didn’t do anything.” 

“Let me try a piece of your ground,” said 
Center. “I'll make it grow for you.” 

Reluctantly the farmer acquiesced, and when 
the day appointed for planting arrived Center 
was on hand with his selected seed. So was 
Sanderson, and so was an old fellow from some- 
where in the neighborhood who had lived in 
Illinois and who claimed to be the only living 
corn planter thereabouts. Center gave him 
the seed corn, and the old corn farmer pro- 
ceeded to get into trouble with the drill. The 
missionary watched until he was sure that 
both the farmer and his neighbor were at the 
end of their resources, when he quickly adjusted 
the planter, took the reins, mounted the seat, 
and asked Mr. Sanderson to stand at the other 
side of the field as a guide for the first row. 

Sanderson complied with a grin. Here’s 
where he would have fun with the professor. 
It was one thing to adjust a drill; it would be 
another thing to drive it. 

Center started the horses, and as he ap- 
proached the other side of the field the grin 
gradually faded from the farmer’s face. When 
the horses had been turned, the farmer squinted 
along the row a moment and then grasped the 
“‘professor’s” hand. 

“Mr. Center,” said he, “this is one on me, 
and I’m glad of it. I wouldn’t take $10 for 
what I’ve seen to-day. We've had plenty of 
know-it-alls come out here to tell us how to farm 
but at last, by grief! they’ve sent us one that 
can show us. Mr. Center, you’ve drilled the 
straightest row that’s ever been drilled in 
Grand Forks County, and every farmer in ten 
miles is going to see it.” 

“And now,” said Mr. Sanderson, in telling 
his story to me, “I’m Mr. Center’s man. If 
he tells me to plant a quarter section of bamboo, 
I’ll plant it.” 
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MR. A. R. ROGERS 


WHO CAUGHT AN IDEA FROM AN ARTICLE IN THE WORLD’S WORK THAT IS BRINGING PERMAN- 
ENT PROSPERITY TO NORTH DAKOTA 
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IN THE LAND OF MUCH WHEAT AND FEW PEOPLE 


NORTH DAKOTA SUPPORTS ONE PERSON ON EVERY 75 ACRES, FOR THE ONE-CROP SYSTEM WHICH IT 
FOLLOWS NOT ONLY DECREASES THE FERTILITY OF THE SOIL BUT NEEDS LARGE ACREAGES TO MAKE 
ANY PROFIT. THIS MEANS A POOR OUTLOOK FOR THE BANKS AND BUSINESS MEN, AS WELL AS THE FARMER 


He is Mr. Center’s man, and to his credit 
be it said. He now has two fields in corn and 
one in alfalfa. Under the missionary’s guid- 
ance he has laid out his home grounds, made 
gravel drives and a lawn, and planted trees 
and shrubs — which North Dakota needs as 
much as it needs corn. And the last I heard, 
he was figuring on a pressure tank, a bathroom, 
and running water through his house. John 
Sanderson’s place will be a demonstration farm 
home for the Better Farming Association, and a 
better place for John Sanderson and his wife 
to live in. 


In the plans of the Better Farming 
Association the direct increase in the mat- 
erial prosperity of the state is not the sole 
object in view. What Tom Cooper and 
his men are aiming at is not merely to 
enable the farmer to make more money, 
but to make life easier on the farm for the 
farmer’s wife and children, as well as for 
the farmer himself. They are going at 
the solution of this most difficult of all 
rural problems in practical and well- 
thought-out ways. To interest the boys 








THE ELKLAND FARMS — SIX MILES OF WHEAT FIELDS 
WHERE IT TAKES ALL DAY TO RUN A FURROW UP AND BACK. TYPICAL OF NORTH DAKOTA'S PAST 
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in farming, so that they will not be too 
eager to leave the farm for the allurements 
of the cities, a boys’ agricultural encamp- 
ment at the State Fair at Fargo has been 
arranged as an annual attraction. The 
first of these encampments was held in 
July, 1912. Two boys from each county in 
the state were chosen by representatives 
of the Better Farming Association, the 
County Superintendents of Schools and 
the Chairmen of the Boards of County 
Commissioners. The boys paid each $5 
for their meals and incidental expenses, 
the State Fair Association providing cots, 
blankets, and tents. During the time 
they were in camp they were given a taste 


taught, but on what he saw at the State 
Fair. Fifty dollars in cash prizes was 
divided among the boys for the best re- 
ports. These youngsters and the hundred 
others who will come to future encamp- 
ments annually, are the ones to whom 
North Dakota and the Better Farming 
Association are looking for really perma- 
nent results. 

The first steps toward bettering social 
conditions in farm life were taken in the 
spring of 1912, when twenty-seven farm- 
ers’ clubs were organized in the different 
counties through the activity of the As- 
sociation’s field agents, and before the crop 
season was well under way many more had 











DEMONSTRATION FIELD OF ALFALFA AND CORN 


SUPERVISED BY THE FIELD AGENTS AND GROWN BY THE OWNER OF THE LAND —A PROOF THAT THE 
DIVERSIFICATION OF CROPS IS PRACTICABLE IN NORTH DAKOTA AS ELSEWHERE 


of military discipline, some physical train- 
ing under a Y. M. C. A. physical director, 
a fait amount of agricultural instruction 
by teachers from the North Dakota 
Agricultural College and the Better Farm- 
ing Association, and a tremendous amount 
of fun. Poultry, dairy products, farm 
crops, livestock diseases, and farm machin- 
ery and buildings were the subjects in 
which practical instruction was given. 
Moving pictures, showing the manufacture 
of steel and wire, and other interesting 
things to the farm boy were included as a 
part of the course of instruction, and at the 
close every boy was required to make a 
report, not only on what he had been 


been organized by the farmers themselves. 
It is the expectation of the Association 
that at least five hundred of these farmers’ 
clubs, which include in their memberships 
the entire families, will be organized before 
the summer of 1913, and that, through 
these clubs, social centres will be created, 
which will furnish a means not only for 
social intercourse but for community co- 
operation along many lines and the educa- 
tion of the farmer and the farmer’s wife 
in sanitation, domestic economy, and 
better living conditions generally. 
Besides reaching the farmers of North 
Dakota through personal contact, the 
Association has begun the publication of 
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DIVERSIFIED CROPS AND CATTLE 
THIS MEANS MORE PROFITS, AN INCREASING FERTILITY OF THE SOIL, PROSPERITY AND PLENTY OF 
NEIGHBORS FOR THE FARMER, AND THEREFORE BUSINESS FOR THE BANKS AND A RICH MARKET FOR THE 











MANUFACTURER. THIS CONDITION 


IS WHAT THE BETTER FARMING ASSOCIATION OF NORTH DAKOTA {S 


WORKING FOR THROUGH ITS FARM DEMONSTRATION WORK. 


a series of monthly press bulletins that 
deserve a circulation outside of the state. 
“Better Seed,” the first of these tracts of 
the new farming gospel, is a masterpiece 
of simplicity and practical information on 
this vital subject. “Alfalfa,’’ “Cultiva- 
tion of the Corn Crop,” and “Hog Pas- 
tures” embody the agricultural wisdom 
of the colleges with the experience of the 
best farmers. The press of the state 








A FIELD AGENT AND A FARMER 


MOST OF THE $86,000 A YEAR WHICH THE 
BETTER FARMING ASSOCIATION HAS TO SPEND IS 
SPENT IN GETTING THE FACTS OF FARMING 
DIRECTLY TO THE FARMER 





generally reprints these bulletins and 
reports enthusiastically and intelligently 
the work of the Association’s field agents. 
Occasionally some farmer of the “moss- 
back”” type—they have “moss-backs”’ 
in North Dakota as everywhere else — 
writes a letter to the editor of his local 
weekly ridiculing the notion that “Eastern 
experts” can teach the horny-handed 
tillers of the North Dakota soil anything 
new. The appearance of such a letter is 
the invariable signal for a score of replies, 
not from the Association, whose men take 
no part in such controversies, but from 
farmers who write to tell of the benefits 
they have already received from the advice 
and help of the scorned “experts.” 

Business men and public-spirited citizens 
in several other Northwestern states are 
planning similar better farming associa- 
tions for their own states. Both lowa 
and Illinois have made tempting offers to 
Tom Cooper to take the leadership of the 
work in those states, and some of his field 
agents are being urged to accept larger 
salaries from other communities. 

“Just to illustrate what could be done 
with more capital intelligently used in 
farming,” Tom Cooper said, as we talked 
over the work of the Association last 
June, “take the six eastern counties of 
North Dakota — the ‘ Red River counties.’ 
I worked for years in the Red River 
counties on the Minnesota side of the line 
and know what they are capable of. In 
these six counties there is now employed 
in farming a capital of approximately 
$210,000,000, from which the annual pro- 
duction is $40,000,000 at an annual ex- 
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pense of about $7,000,000. To develop 
the farms of these counties to higher 
productive capacity would require addi- 
tional fencing, stocking, the purchase of 
more machinery, and a general readjust- 
ment of methods. Say these things would 
require $35,000,000 additional capital, 
which at 6 per cent. would cost $2,000,000 
a year. The better farming methods 
would involve an added annual expense of 
about $4,000,000. But out of this would 
come an increase of at least $15,000,000 in 
the value of the annual product, and that 
does not represent the best that these 
lands are capable of. In other words, by 
spending $6,100,000 intelligently, North 


“Such results are entirely practicable. 
Land no better than the average land in 
North Dakota is producing in Minnesota 
an average of $15 an acre for the entire 
farm, both improved and unimproved 
land. In other words, farming methods 
now in use in North Dakota are less than 
50 per cent. efficient, and we are trying 
to raise the standard of efficiency. Weare 
trving to show the farmers that, in order 
to earn at least $200,000,000 a year above 
expenses instead of the meagre $100,000,000 
or so which they clear now, they need only 
to make use of the present undeveloped 
resources of soil and climate; to practise 
rotation of crops, the production of alfalfa, 
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A NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS’ CLUB PICNIC 


THE BETTER FARMING ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 27 OF THESE CLUBS. 


THEY ARE GROWING IN NUMBER SO 


THAT IT IS EXPECTED THAT THERE WILL BE 500 BY THE SUMMER OF I9Q13 


Dakota can get an extra $15,000,000 or a 
good deal more than 100 per cent profit. 

“‘ Many agricultural states produce much 
larger proportionate returns than North 
Dakota. The average value per acre of 
all cereals, according to the census was 
$12.55. If we could get only as great an 
income as that from the entire improved 
area of farm lands, we should produce 
more than $260,000,000 a year; and if we 
got that much per acre from the entire 
acreage now in farms we should have 
$425,000,000 and more in annual income. 
And there would still be one third and 
more of the entire state, not now classed 
as farm land, to be heard from. 


corn, and potatoes; and to go in for live 
stock, dairying, and poultry.” 

“How long is it going to take to get 
these results?” | asked. 

“1 don’t know, but I’m enlisted for the 
war,” was Tom Cooper’s characteristic 
reply. “I like to think of it as a war 
—awar for the people’s daily bread; 
for better living and for better men and 
women. For that’s what it comes to 
in the long run. It isn’t the corn crop 
or the potato crop that really counts — 
it’s the man crop. But the best way 
to improve the man crop is to improve 
the other crops first. The man crop is 
what we are fighting for.” 
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AIR LINE 
OVER GERMANY 





THE ZEPPELIN SHIPS THAT NEVER LOST A PASSENGER — LUXURIES OF AIR TRAVEL 


UT of the bed of fog, iong 

blades of flame shot up in a 

vain attempt to reach and 

destroy us. Then a breeze 

momentarily swept the fog 
away, and beneath were revealed, like 
so many volcano craters, the belching, 
burning chimneys of Diisseldorf’s  in- 
dustrial centre. 

For a few seconds only did this inferno 
flash picturesquely below us. Then we 
were out over the open Westphalian 
country. Above, the stars were paling 
in the morning twilight, while off on either 
side was a broad panorama of fairy-land. 
Through the thinning fog could be caught 
glimpses of ghost-houses. Fields took 
on the appearance of misty seas lashing 
and curling upon frowning shores formed 
by a wide stretch of forest. Back of that 
a church spire took form, then another 
and another, and just as the sun came to 
scatter the earth vapors, the pretty village 
of Diilmen spread its beauties before us. 

The air trip from Diisseldorf to Berlin 
on the Viktoria Luise had been booked 
more than a month in advance by cable 
from New York. And it was well that 
the precaution had been taken, for the 
demand for places on the giant Zeppelin 
flyer is far beyond the airship’s capacity. 
It would seem as though all Germany is 
clamoring for an opportunity to spend 
its money in the air. 

The Viktoria Luise was advertised to 
leave Diisseldorf at 4:30 o’clock in the 
morning, and though | arrived at the air- 
ship dock a full hour before that time | 
found it a place of life and energy. The 
pilot was making a careful inspection of 
the great ship while it still rode at anchor 


within its shed. Members of the crew 
were testing the motors and propellers, 
while others were climbing through the 
upper structure to see that everything 
was right and tight. 

After the arrival of my fellow passengers, 
who numbered twenty-three, the automatic 
docking apparatus drew the ship into the 
open, and as we entered the cabin there 
was not one of us who did not show 
evidences of a fever of excitement. Air 
was pumped into the last ballonet at the 
stern and the Viktoria Luise tilted her 
nose at a rather sharp angle toward the sky. 
So nicely balanced was the ship between 
lift and dead weight, that the driving 
power of the motors was required to send 
her upward like an aeroplane. As soon 
as a satisfactory level was reached the 
air was: discharged, and we assumed a 
perfectly level position. 

A Zeppelin airship leaves the earth with 
none of the balloon’s soaring motion. It 
is just like a Pullman train, started without 
perceptible jar and kept in motion upon a 
perfect road bed, perfect track, and per- 
fect wheels. We glided up into a south- 
east wind, and the low-hanging moon 
showed that we were speeding almost 
due northward. Beneath us the fog 
added to the darkness, and the flames, 
which | have mentioned, gave to the earth 
an evil appearance. Although we were 
at a safe height it was pleasant to get out 
over the open country and away from 
the fires that burned under Diisseldorf’s 
melting pot. 

Leaving Diilmen behind, the northern 
foothills of the Teutoburger Wald stretched 
across our course. All three motors were 
running, though not, I was told, at top 
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speed, and we were making about forty- 
four miles an hour. On another trip the 
Viktoria Luise, under normal conditions, 
covered a fraction more than forty-nine 
miles an hour. 

Bremen came to us a little before seven 
o’clock, and as we swept in wide circles 
above the city, we could see its armies of 
men going to their work. They were 
little interested in us. The airship is an 
old story in Germany. Occasionally one 
in the street would wave answer to our 





UP OUT OF THE 


Hamburg was reached just an hour and 
a half after we left Bremen behind. Again 
we made great loops over the city, which, 
with its harbor, wharves, and houses was 
spread out as though it had been modeled 
of clay. The hum of thousands of voices 
came up to us and could be heard above 
the clatter of our own motors. 

From Hamburg we took a southeast 
course against the wind, traveling in the 
direction of Berlin. At noon we were 
flying up the Elbe Valley by way of 
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SMOKE AND DUST 


TRAVEL BY AIRSHIP IS AS CLEAN AS IT IS BEAUTIFUL 


frantic greetings, but for the most part 
they went their way giving to us no 
apparent thought. 

Over the country it was different. 
Farmers with their house-wives and their 
children were willing to pause in their 
work and watch the droning monster 
overhead. Cattle seemed to regard us 
as a direct menace to themselves. Perhaps 
they thought the airship some great bird 
of prey. For an instant they would 
stand gazing up at us, then would scurry 
away, apparently seeking cover. 


Bergedorf and Démitz. In another two 
hours we reached Wittenberg. 

In the meantime individual tables had 
been placed in position, and luncheon was 
served much as it is in the ordinary buffet 
dining car in America. There was soup, 
an entrée, a roast —all piping hot — 
vegetables, salad, cheese, and coffee. 
More of a dinner than a luncheon and all 
served as though the chef and waiters 
had the conveniences of a great hotel at 
their command. The principles of the 
fireless cooker had been brought into 
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service in preparing the food, the exhaust 
from the engines being made to supply 
heat. 

After luncheon several passengers dozed 
comfortably in their armchairs enjoying 
the sun that shone through the starboard 
windows. A better place for an after- 
noon nap than the cabin of a Zeppelin 
airship cannot well be imagined. The 
drone of the motors becomes a lullaby. 
There is the sense of motion — swift 
motion — and yet not even the slightest 
jar. An almost imperceptible vibration 
is felt only when a hand is placed on a 
side wall of the cabin. 


but German reticence made it impossible 
for the passengers to learn results. 

After Nauen, Spandau and Charlotten- 
burg came quickly into view. We were 
over the Imperial palace fifteen minutes 
before four o’clock, having made the flight 
from Hamburg in less than four hours. 

Following the Spree River we came in 
five minutes to the Air Traffic Company’s 
dock. The Viktoria Luise pointed her 
bow toward the landing place and the 
three motors drove the big ship downward 
as though we intended to crush the group 
of workmen waiting to receive the landing 
ropes as they were cast off. 
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THE AIRSHIP ‘‘ VIKTORIA LUISE,” CAPTAIN HAECKER 
ON THE REGULAR PASSENGER ROUTE FROM DUSSELDORF TO BERLIN, 400 MILES IN 12 HOURS 


For the purposes of a laboratory the 
airship is ideal. It has been proposed, 
and seriously, by German surgeons, to 
turn the cabin of the Viktoria Luise into 
a temporary operating room when cer- 
tain delicate surgery has to be performed. 
The upper air is so pure that it really 
acts as an antiseptic and removes all 
danger of poison. 

Shortly before three o’clock we passed 
the lofty wireless tower at Nauen, from 
which messages have frequently been 
sent to and received from stations 3,000 
miles distant. Our own wireless was busy, 


Here we experienced the only difficulty 
of the voyage. During our 400-mile trip 
we had lost nearly a ton of weight as the 
result of the burning of fuel. The ship, 
in consequence, was so buoyant that when 
the motors were slowed down it shot into 
the air before the dockmen could make 
the landing ropes secure. 

At a height of about 1,000 feet a small 
amount of gas was discharged. Again 
the bow of the ship was pointed earth- 
ward and our motors sent us to the land- 
ing place. This time the hawsers were 
caught and in another moment the 
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Viktoria Luise was clamped to the heavy 
motor trucks which drew us into the great 
barn-like shed where we disembarked. 
From the time we took our places in the 
cabin of the Viktoria Luise until we again 
stepped out upon solid ground, just 
twelve hours had elapsed. During that 
time we had come from Diisseldorr — 
against a wind that at times had a velocity 
of twenty miles an 
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“Though we had been making good 
headway against a 25-mile wind,” said 
Captain Stelling, “I knew we were in for 
trouble. A thunderstorm came up against 
the wind, which, increasing in violence, 
brought us to a dead standstill. The 
first squalls struck us while the ship was 
300 feet in the air. They pushed us 
back, and then a cloudburst deluged us, 
adding greatly to 





hour — by way of 
the seashore to Ber- 
lin. There had been 
no untoward inci- 
dent. Every mo- 
ment of the voyage 
was filled with 
pleasure. We came 
to earth rested and 
refreshed, with 
none of that dusty, 
worn feeling that 
fastens upon a per- 
son during a rail- 
road trip. Thatwe 
were fortunate in 
the weather en- 
countered is true, 
but it is also true 
that no Zeppelin 
airship has _ ever 
had a serious acci- 
dent while in the | J 
air, though several 
have been de- 
stroyed while riding 
at anchor. 

That the sun 
does not always 








our weight and 
making it impossi- 
ble for us to gain 


headway. 
“| dropped loser 
to the ground, 


where the drag of 
the earth always 
makes the wind a 
trifle weaker. But 
our position was 
decidedly perilous. 
On one side was a 
village, on theother, 
a forest, and before 
us a high hill. Al- 
most hugging the 
ground, we tossed 
about in that nar- 
row steerage-way. 
As a squall would 
pass, we would 
make a great leap 
forward. Inone of 
these jumps we 
came near destroy- 
ing a herd of cattle 
bunched _ together 
to escape the full 
force of the wind, 











shine for the air- 
ship, however, is 
testified to by NO 
Captain Stelling, of 
the Parseval Air- 
ship Company, 
who is known in Germany as the Father 
of Aerial Navigation. The Parseval air- 
ships, unlike the Zeppelins, are non-rigid, 
but none the less have been operated with 
much success between the larger German 
cities. Captain Stelling recently told of 


his encounter with a storm during a voyage 
of the Parseval III, of which he had 
command. 


FLYING OVER THE YACHT RACES AT KIEL 


ZEPPELIN HAS EVER BEEN SERIOUSLY 
DAMAGED IN THE AIR (THOUGH SEVERAL HAVE 
BEEN DESTROYED ON LAND) AND NO LIVES 
EITHER OF PASSENGERS OR CREW HAVE BEEN LOST 


which at times 
touched forty-five 
miles an hour. 

“The passengers 
were severely sha- 
ken. Both drag ropes had been given out, 
that I might land if the storm lasted until 
night. After wrestling two hours, the 
airship, still scraping along, began to 
advance slowly against the storm. The 
drag ropes then himdered us so that | 
cut one loose and hauled in the other 
which come up covered with mire. 

“Then we made better headway against 
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the still heavy wind, but with the earth 
only sixty feet below we were in constant 
danger of colliding with trees and houses. 
Yet | dared not go higher in the air. 

“At last the wind slackened somewhat, 
and rising to 220 feet we reached Augsburg 
at nightfall. There I anchored and the 
ship lay exposed all night to rain and a 
wind of twenty-three miles an hour. After 
all, the damage was slight and the Parseval 
III made its regular trips the next day.” 

Few Americans realize the progress that 
is being made by the builders of German 
airships. It is unfortunate that this is so, 
for it is seldom that America permits 
itself to be left so far behind as it has been 
by Germany in the race for supremacy in 
the air. Count Zeppelin has demon- 


with the aircraft of the future, is as true 
a ship as any that rides on the water. 
The air is its element, and in the air it 
presents a picture of safety. It was 
launched early this year (1912) and from 
its first trial has been a success. 

Built, as are all Zeppelins, with a rigid 
framework of reinforced aluminum, it 
has eighteen “napkin-ring”’ sections each 
containing a gas-tight bag —a total gas 
capacity of 681,600 cubic feet. Over 
the framework is stretched a heavy cloth 
covering that is impervious to rain or 
snow. Upper and lower decks furnish sur- 
faces that serve the same purpose as do the 
wings of an aeroplane when it is desired 
to drive to a higher or lower air level. 

The individual gas bags are not fully 











A FULL PASSENGER LIST 
LINES ARE TAXED FAR BEYOND THEIR CAPACITY 
THOUGH THE FARE IS ABOUT 12 CENTS A MILE 


THE ACCOMMODATIONS ON ALL THE GERMAN AIRSHIP 


strated thoroughly and practically that 
the airship has come to stay. It is a 
commercial success — a luxury, perhaps, 
of to-day; a convenience and necessity 
of to-morrow. 

The Viktoria Luise, crude compared 


inflated before the ship starts on a voyage. 
Slack is left to accommodate the expan- 
sion of the gas in the upper air. Safety 
valves with indicators on the pilot’s desk 
make it almost impossible for any one of 
the gas bags to explode, but six of them 
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might come to grief at one time without 
endangering the airship, so great is the 
sustaining power resulting from speed. 
The Viktoria Luise is just short of 486 
feet in length and has a breadth of 46 feet. 
It has three 6-cylinder Diesel motors 








Captain Haecker, while putting the 
Viktoria Luise through trial flights last 
spring, one day found his progress retarded 
by a 30-mile breeze that seemed to cling 
to the earth’s surface. At a height of 
1,800 feet he found a stratum of calm air, 





IN A ZEPPELIN CABIN 


THE AIRSHIP CABINS HAVE COMFORTABLE CHAIRS, PERIODICALS 
ARE SUPPLIED, AND MEALS ARE SERVED 


EASIER RIDING THAN A PULLMAN CAR. 


with a combined horse power of 450. A 
speed of 50 miles an hour has been made 
with atmospheric conditions normal. If, 
by some rare accident, two of its motors 
should be rendered useless, the third would 
be sufficient to give headway against a 
27-mile wind. 

Captain Haecker, who commanded the 
Viktoria Luise in the trip from Diisseldorf 
to Berlin that has been described, has 
little fear of storms while his ship is in the 
air, though Germany’s excellent weather 
forecast service makes it possible for 
flights to be so timed as to avoid the 
ordinary wind storm. Each Zeppelin 
carries a wireless outfit and from land 
stations obtains reports of weather con- 
ditions. Detours are made and local air 
disturbances are dodged. 

The world is just beginning to learn 
something of the science of air navigation. 
There are permanent air streams corres- 
ponding to the Gulf Stream. There are 
air tides, and there are temporary “rivers” 
that will be taken advantage of by the 
skilled navigator. 





and driving a thousand feet higher entered 
a 15-mile current that carried his ship in 
the exact direction he desired to go. On 
another occasion he ran into a tempest, 
but by turning fifty miles out of his course, 
being directed by wireless reports, he 
found favorable conditions and made his 
destination without the slightest trouble. 

Those who go up into the air in ships 
to-day find themselves surrounded with 
the comforts of .a very modern hotel. 
The cabin is kept at an unvarying com- 
fortable temperature by means of pipes 
that carry the exhaust heat from the 
There is more room for action 


engines. 
than in an ordinary chair car. In the 
lavatories are hot and cold water. There 


is a library with the daily papers and the 
best of books. There is a lounge for 
those who are willing to sleep away the 
hours of flight. 

The German air traffic companies main- 
tain a regular schedule. Travel in the air 
there is no fad. It has been commercial- 
ized and the owners of the ships are receiv- 
ing handsome profits on their investments. 
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LLOYD-GEORGE’S ENGLAND 


THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT UNDER LLOYD-GEORGE REMAKING THE CONDITIONS 
OF HUMAN LIFE IN ENGLAND — INSURING A NATION AGAINST SICKNESS AND 
TWO MILLION WORKERS AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT — OPENING 
THE LAND TO THE PEOPLE—OLD AGE PENSIONS — REALIZ- 
ING A VAST SCHEME OF SOCIAL REGENERATION 


BY 


CLARENCE POE 


(AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST WHO HAS BEEN STUDYING CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN) 


T WAS Carlyle, | believe, who, tiring 
of political sham and all other kinds 
of sham, demanded a “Condition- 
of-the-People Party” in England; 
and Liberalism there, with its mighty 

programme of social reform, seems to fur- 
nish at last a realization of his dream. 
What strikes an American observer 
first of all is the shocking and impious lack 
of respect for time-worn political catch- 
words, formulas, and theories of govern- 
ment, such as our politicians at home are 
wont to make fetiches of; and the general 
agreement with Mr. Lloyd-George that 
the supreme task of Parliament members is 
to “ameliorate the conditions of their less 
fortunate fellows,” “organizing the best of 


all to avert the worst from each.” A gov- 
ernment once concerned only with the 
conditions of foreign trade, the quieting 


of the irrepressible Irish, and the extension 
of its far-flung battle-line, has suddenly 
discovered, in the language of its most 
conspicuous representative, that “the 
Empire depends for its strength, its glory, 
nay, for its very existence, upon the effi- 
ciency of its people.” And, although the 
speeches in Parliament | have heard and 
read leave me no room to doubt that Eng- 
land will spend her last farthing rather 
than sacrifice her mastery of the seas, it 
was Mr. Winston Churchill, now First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who said in a 
speech not long ago, “The supremacy and 
predominance of our country depend upon 
the vigor and health of its population, its 
true glory is in the happiness of its 
cottage homes.” 

England, moreover, has not only talked 
these things, she has acted on them. And 
































LLOYD-GEORGE EXPLAINING HIS POLICIES 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, WHO IS INTERESTED NOT IN POUNDS AND PENCE 
BUT IN PEOPLE AND WHOSE MEASURES PROVIDE FOR A SICKNESS INSURANCE THAT REACHES 
14 MILLION WORKERS, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, AN OLD AGE PENSION ACT, AND A 
NATIONAL HEALTH CRUSADE 
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in doing so, she has gone far ahead of 
America in many respects. Just before the 
Fourth of July, when our orators at home 
were drawing deadly parallels between 
democratic America and “monarchical 
England,” I] was at a dinner where a 
famous British journalist rallied me on 
coming from “a high Tory country!” 
Leader of the new English movement 
and its fittest exponent is the Right 
Honorable David Lloyd-George, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in His Majesty’s 
Government, an official, one might not 
unnaturally think, concerned only with 
pounds, . shillings, and pence, budgets, 


Mr. Lloyd-George indeed translates 
every political action into its human terms; 
and it is for this reason — not that he is 
abler than the cool, logical, far-seeing Mr. 
Asquith, or the brilliant and versatile 
Winston Churchill—that he is the fore- 
most figure in English Liberalism. A 
passionate sympathy for all the poor, for 
all the suffering, beats in the blood of the 
man who tasted the bitterness of poverty 
as a fatherless lad and who owes his educa- 
tion to the aid he received from a poor 
shoemaker-uncle: and it is this passion 
that burns in his speeches, nerves him in 
his struggles, and drives him from one 











FROM WHOM THE TAXES HAVE BEEN LIFTED 


““FAXATION HAS BEEN LARGELY SHIFTED FROM THOSE LEAST ABLE TO BEAR IT TO THOSE MOST ABLE”, 
AND A SHARP DIFFERENCE HAS BEEN MADE IN THE TAXATION OF EARNED AND UNEARNED INCOMES 


balances, and bankbooks! Whoever heard 
of an American Secretary of the Treasury 
mapping out a programme of social reform? 
It is not, however, exchequers, but 
equality; not pounds or _ pence, but 
people, that Mr. Lloyd-George is interested 
in — the stocky, fighting Welshman who 
does not give aristocratic England time 
to leave off gasping from one surprise 
before he explodes another bombshell 
under its nose. He and his allies are not 
only remaking the conditions of British 
politics; they are remaking the conditions 
of human life in Britain. 


colossal plan to another. ‘When insults 
hurtle through the air,” | heard him say 
in concluding a great speech on the In- 
surance Act the other day, “I can always 
see a vision which sustains me. I can 
see the humble homes of the people with 
the dark clouds of anxiety, disease, and 
privation hanging heavily over them; and 
then | see another vision — | can see the 
Old Age Pensions Act, the National In- 
surance Act, and” — he added significantly 
— “many another act in their train (Hear, 
Hear!), descending like breezes from the 
hills of my native land and clearing the 
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AN OLD AGE PENSION FOR THE POOR 
TO THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION OF SUCH AS THESE ENGLAND PAYS $1.20 A WEEK 


gloom away until the rays of God’s sun- 
light have pierced the narrowest window.” 

It is inspiring to talk as I have talked 
with the leaders of this Condition-of-the- 
People Party in England, men terribly in 
earnest and yet untouched by fanaticism. 
“We have inaugurated a crusade against 
poverty,” they will tell you, “and not 
merely a crusade against poverty, but a 
crusade against disease and degeneracy.” 
“We are going to have a new race of 
people,”’ said one Progressive member of 
Parliament to me as he talked of the now 
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universal medical inspection of school 
children, the better medical treatment and 
wiser methods of sanitation and hygiene 
that should become universal as a result 
of the Insurance Act, and the back-to-the- 
land movement encouraged by the Small 
Holdings and Allotments acts. 

Certainly the Liberals are breaking new 
ground. If St. George slew mythical 
dragons in a fabulous age, Lloyd-George 
is freeing England from very real dragons 
in our own age; and our contemporary 
George the Dragon Slayer is no respecter 





ONE OF THE ENGLISH LABOR EXCHANGES 


WHICH HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FOR THREE YEARS. 


THE NEW “‘ UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT ” 


OF $1.68 A WEEK GOES ONLY TO WORKERS WHO HAVE APPLIED TO ONE OF THESE EXCHANGES 
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LLOY D-GEORGE’S DAUGHTER 
AND A SIGN OF HER FATHER’S POLICIES WHICH ALONG WITH HUMANITARIAN LAWS EMBRACE 
FREE TRADE, THAT IS TO SAY, UNTAXED FOOD AND CLOTHING FOR THE MASSES 
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of the established order of things merely 
because it is the established order. An 
evil gets no claim of tenure with him or 
his allies even though it show “undis- 
puted possession”’ since the days of Alfred. 
From time immemorial, for example, the 
menace of want has threatened English 
men and women in their age; palsied and 
smitten with years, if want came they 
sacrificed self-respect by begging relief 
as paupers or “went down to their graves 
cursing the land that gave them birth.” 
But the fact that this had always been 
the case constituted, in the eyes of Mr. 
Lloyd-George and his associates, no reason 
why it should always be the case, and 
now, to nearly a million necessitous old 
folk past their three score years and ten, the 
post-office pays two glistening half crowns 
($1.20) as regularly as the weeks come. 

From time immemorial, too, as the 
Liberal leaders saw, the poor have lacked 
adequate attention in sickness, and not 
only have millions gone to premature 
graves in consequence, but the efficiency 
of the whole working population has been 
lowered. So Mr. Lloyd-George, “think- 
ing in continents,’ as was said of Cecil 
Rhodes, conceived the idea of insuring the 
whole nation against sickness. The out- 
come is the National Health and Insur- 
ance Act, affecting 13,000,000 workers; a 
bill pronounced by Sir Rufus Isaacs “the 
greatest effort of constructive statesman- 
ship ever made to remedy the evils and 
alleviate the miseries caused by sickness 
and unemployment.” 

This new Insurance Act, about which | 
found all England divided as definitely 
and almost as fervently as it was in the 
days of York and Lancaster, is certainly 
the most notable and daring attempt at 
“organizing the best of all to avert the 
worst from each” that has so far been set 
down to the credit of what I have called 
the Condition-of-the-People Party in Eng- 
land. Germany, of course, has had health 
insurance for nearly a generation and Mr. 
Lloyd-George went to Germany to study 
her plan, but his insurance scheme, seen 
in the light of English history and English 
temperament, is a bigger achievement. 

Nearly 14,000,000 people are to be 
united in one great codperative brother- 
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hood for helping those who become sick or 
unavoidably out of work; and although it 
would take a considerable section of the 
British Museum to house the books and 
pamphlets already written to explain the 
measure, | think I can summarize its out- 
standing features in five brief paragraphs: 

1. Every manual laborer in Great 
Britain, and every other person in any 
occupation who earns less than $800 a year, 


will be insured; the age limits being sixteen ‘ 


and seventy. 

2. Every worker pays eight cents a 
week, his employer contributes six cents 
and the Government four cents; and the 
total amount of eighteen cents a week thus 
set aside for every insured British work- 
ingman will constitute the general insur- 
ance fund from which benefits will be paid. 

3. In the case of a woman worker, her 
employer pays six cents, and the Govern- 
ment four cents, but she herself pays only 
six cents a week; a total of sixteen cents 
therefore being set aside for each insured 
woman as against eighteen cents for each 
insured man. 

4. If the employer pays a low wage, 
he must pay not only his own normal six 
cents for every person that he employs, 
but also a part or all of the worker’s own 
contribution — a feature intended to penal- 
ize “sweating” and low wages generally. 

5. Persons not hired out but working 
for themselves, if earning less than $800 a 
year, may be insured by paying the em- 
ployer’s six cents and the employee’s eight 
cents a week, to which the State will add 
four cents. 

It is estimated that the employers will 
contribute $45,000,000 and the employees 
$55,000,000 the first year, and the State 
will contribute $22,500,000. In this way 
the enormous sum of $122,500,000 will be 
available for benefits. And these bene- 
fits — the return that the worker gets for 
his payment of eight cents a week supple- 
mented by the employer’s six cents and 
the State’s four cents — may also be sum- 
marized under five heads as follows: 


1. If an insured man gets sick, the 
State pays his doctor’s bill and necessary 
drug bill. He pays no more doctor’s bills. 

2. If he is sick six months or less, the 
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State pays him a sickness benefit of $2.40 
a week. 

3. If he is sick longer than six months, 
or permanently disabled, the State pays 
him $1.20 a week from the beginning of the 
seventh month until death or recovery. 

4. In case he develops consumption he 
can get free treatment in a State sana- 
torium. 

5. In case a child is born to him, a 
maternity benefit of $7.20 is given the 
mother. 

For an insured woman the benefits are 
the same as those allowed a man, except 
that for the first twenty-six weeks of an 
illness a woman receives only $1.80 a week 
instead of $2.40. Neither men nor women 
are required to pay anything when sick 
or unavoidably out of work. 


A’ CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


These are the features of the bill on 
which public attention has been centred, 
but-in the opinion of Mr. Lloyd-George its 
“most fertile and helpful provisions” are 
those which look to the prevention of dis- 
ease rather than its cure. The most im- 
portant points are the appropriation of 
$7,500,000 the first year as the beginning 
of a nation-wide crusade against tuber- 
culosis — in a thrilling utterance a few days 
ago | heard him declare that the campaign 
would be continued, the methods for pre- 
vention and cure developed and extended 
“until we stamp this curse out of the 
land’’ — and the provision for establishing 
local health committees, charged with the 
duty of seeing that all health laws are en- 
forced and that a vast scheme of public in- 
struction in all matters affecting personal 
and public health is carried on. It is ex- 
pressly provided that, in cases where sick- 
ness is due to bad housing, the extra cost of 
health insurance shall be assessed against 
the owners of the disease-breeding slum 
property. 

So much attention has been excited by 
the sickness insurance features of this bill 
that the foreign public is hardly aware of 
the provision for insurance against un- 
employment, which would alone make the 
bill memorable. It is recognized that 
insurance against unemployment is yet 
in its experimental stage; and hence only 
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2,500,000 workers—those engaged in 
building, ship building, mechanical engi- 
neering, etc.— are to be reached through 
the unemployment feature of the bill, as 
against 14,000,000 reached by the sickness 
feature. 

To the unemployment insurance fund 
each insured man, while at work, pays 
five cents a week, to which his em- 
ployer must add five cents, and the 
State three and one third cents. Then if 
at any time he is genuinely unable to get 
work he will receive an “unemployment 
benefit” of $1.68 a week for not more than 
fifteen weeks in any given year — not a 
large sum, but enough to keep the family 
from the starvation which, under present 
circumstances, often haunts the English 
worker out of a job. 

Of course, there are strict provisions to 
prevent the State from being imposed up- 
on. For one thing, one finds all over Eng- 
land now the remarkably successful “ Labor 
Exchanges,”’ first established three years 
ago — places where men without work 
can apply for jobs and persons who have 
jobs can apply for workers — and these 
exchanges must receive the application of 
any unemployed man before a pension is 
allowed him. Then, too, the act is further 
safeguarded by providing that no man will 
receive unemployment benefit if out of 
work because of a strike or lockout or 
through his own misconduct or through 
giving up a place without just cause. 
Moreover, the loafer’s hope vanishes in 
view of the provision that no man can re- 
ceive more than one week’s pension for five 
weeks’ contribution as a worker; and a 
workman who is chronically unemployed 
through lack of skill may be required to 
attend a suitable course of technical in- 
struction or be dropped from the list. 


“NO PARASITE DEMOCRACY” 


Now, whatever other defects the reader 
may find in the scheme, or imagine he finds, 
he can hardly complain that it is a socialis- 
tic coddling of the masses, or an easy bid 
for popularity. “Nobody who under- 
stands the English character,” as I heard 
a Liberal leader say two days before the 
law went into effect, “would attempt to 
win popularity by compelling a Britisher 
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to do anything, no matter what.” It isa 
plan for “organizing the best of all to 
avert the worst from each,” a plan of co- 
operation not unlike that of Alpine moun- 
tain-climbers, who bind themselves to- 
gether with ropes so that when an indivi- 
dual stumbles, the combined strength of his 
fellows helps him to his feet again; but it 
involves too much self-help and carries too 
little of the “flowery beds of ease” idea 
to please believers in socialism. The bit- 
terest denunciation of Mr. Lloyd-George 
and his scheme, indeed, I have heard not 
from Conservatives but from Socialists, 
and the Welsh Chancellor himself re- 
cognizes that his plan does not please them 
nor anybody else who expects the State to 
coddle the entire population, “I might 
have raised the workers’ share of the in- 
surance fund by increasing the income tax 
on the wealthy,” he says. “But had I 
done so, it would not have done as much 
good to the working classes as giving them 
the knowledge that they are contributing 
something. To let them expect all to be 
done for them by gifts, alms, and charity 
is not statesmanship. That is the sort of 
thing that would create a parasite demo- 
cracy such as ended Rome.” 

It is well indeed that England makes a 
sharp distinction between her plans for bet- 
tering the conditions of the adult workers 
and her plans for helping children and aged 
people. The adult workers learn the les- 
son of self-help, but it is recognized that the. 
State must help freely the child for its own 
future, and the aged poor in gratitude. 

The Old Age Pensions Act, which is one 
of the landmarks of Liberal legislation, 
is entirely non-contributory. Of course, 
no pension is paid an old man if his poverty 
is due to idleness; and a man is also dis- 
qualified if he has been recently imprisoned 
for any serious offence. But it is thought 
fair that, if a man has spent seventy years 
as a worker in creating wealth for the. 
State, and as a taxpayer in contributing 
to public funds, he should receive, if his 
income is less than $100 a year, this modest 
old age pension; and more than half a 
million needy old men and women .in 
England, 200,000-in Ireland, and smaller 
numbers in Scotland and Wales, now re- 
ceive freely of the State’s bounty. 
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It is a pathetic story that Mr. Lloyd- 
George tells concerning the inauguration 
of the act. A group of old men and women 
had gathered around a country postoffice, 
but were really unable to believe that 
such a boon had been provided for them. 
They feared that they were being fooled; 
that it might prove only a practical joke. 
But at last one old, palsied, white-haired 
man ventured in and came out with his 
five shining shilling pieces, and the rest 


SPECTACULAR METHODS OF THE REFORMERS 


A “CONDITION-OF-THE-PEOPLE” PARTY, WHOSE 
WATCH WORD IS “TO ORGANIZE THE BEST OF ALL 
TO AVERT THE WORST FROM EACH” 


crowded after him in a childish delight. 
It was touching to see. 

Long before the Liberals began their 
present lease of power, the Conservatives 
in England declared for old age pensions; 
and no measure perhaps has ever proved 
more universally popular. Much of the 
money had been disbursed before — only 
in the form of pauper relief; and local 
taxation for “poor law aid”’ has been much 
reduced since the pensions were in- 
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augurated. And to the old what a dif- 
ference between a pension paid in gratitude 
by the State and the pauper’s dole that 
they were formerly forced to beg in ex- 
change for their self-respect! 

The limitations of a magazine article 
make it impossible even to enumerate all 
the measures for bettering the condition 
of the people which either have been 
adopted since the beginning of the Liberal 
administration six years ago, or are now 
pending. 

Taxation has been largely shifted from 
those least able to bear it to those most 
able. The productive forms of wealth, the 
gains of thrift and industry, are less heavily 
burdened; the gains of chanceor inheritance 
more heavily. The great landlord who so 
long largely escaped his fair share of tax- 
ation no longer has his ancient immunity, 
and, in the future, one fifth of the “un- 
earned increment” in urban land values— 
increases due not to the industry or skill of 
the owner but to the growth of the country 
and the development of society — will be 
taken by the State for the further strength- 
ening of the public weal to which the whole 
increase is due. A sharp difference has 
also been made in the taxation of earned 
and unearned incomes, the wealthy man or 
woman who really earns $10,000 a year 
being taxed at the rate of only three and 
three fifths per cent., while those with un- 
earned incomes of $10,000 or more pay 
five and three fifths per cent. A reduction, 
in fact, has been made in the tax on earned 
incomes of less than $10,000; and persons 
earning less than $2,500 have been granted 
an abatement for each child under the 
age of sixteen. In the future, too, a larger 
share of the public revenues will come 
from the better paying public-houses or 
saloons — even if their increased burdens 
are not so great as to justify Mr. F. E. 
Smith’s remark that “when you give a 
publican sixpence for a drink, you get one 
penny worth of whisky and five pence worth 
of Lloyd-George!”’ 

The health and living conditions of 
“the myriads who toil” have been im- 
proved in almost numberless ways. In 
the sweated industries, where the picture 
presented in Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” 
had long been a tragic reality, a minimum 
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wage has been established, and protection 
thus thrown around the most helpless class 
of the industrial population. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act insures relief 
to laborers injured in the course of their 
duties. In nearly every shop window in 
Great Britain now a printed notice advises 
the public that, “under the new 1912 
Shops Act,” a half day’s holiday is allowed 
to all clerks once each week. In the future 
the growth of slums will be prevented by 
the new Town-Planning Act; and in the 
great cities at present one finds sanitary 
and‘even attractive dwelling places for the 
poor in sections where hideous slum plague- 
spots once existed, the new houses being 
owned and rented by the Government, 
which purchased and destroyed the old 
disease-breeding quarters. Under the act 
of 1909, every County Council must em- 
ploy a health officer to give his whole time 
to his duties, and so great is the interest 
in better sanitation and hygiene that 
almost every Britisher might be called an 
assistant health officer. “The English 
people are simply mad about health,” Sir 
Robertson Nicoll said to me the other day. 

The usefulness of the Post Office De- 
partment — already with fully developed 
parcels post, savings bank, and life in- 
surance features, so largely absent in our 
American postal system — has _ been 
further strengthened by the purchase of 
the telephone; and telegraph, telephone, 
and parcel rates are about one half what 
Americans pay. 

The encouragement of forestry and many 
other lines of agricultural wealth are pro- 
vided for in the Development Act; and a 
notably liberal grant has been made to 
the Agricultural Organization Society, 
charged with the duty of promoting co- 
operative enterprises among farmers. 


THE SETTLING OF OLD POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


Coming to strictly political matters, a 
bill has been framed to abolish plural 
voting, so that the wealthy man hereafter, 
instead of voting in each section where he 
has property, will cast but one ballot. 
Provision has been made for paying small 
salaries to members of Parliament, thereby 
rendering it easier for men without wealth 
to enter the public service. The House 
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of Lords has been shorn of its ancient power 
— the threat to create new peers bringing 
‘y the members to terms as quickly as did 
the famous and not dissimilar French 
threat to “create so many dukes that it 
would be equally a disgrace to be one or 
not to be one” — and now any measure 
approved by the House of Commons at 
three successive sessions becomes a law, 
regardless of what the lords temporal and 
spiritual think of it. And finally, since 
the Lords’ veto no longer intervenes, Irish 
i. Home Rule; once so bitterly denounced 

in England, is about to become a definite 

reality. Ulster, of course, is breathing 

forth threatenings and slaughter, but the 

Liberals are pledged to Home Rule, and 
many of the Unionists or Conservatives, 
i like the unjust judge in the parable, want 
some rest from Ireland’s continual worry- 
ing of them. “The Irishman, they say, 
q ‘doesn’t know what he wants, but won’t 
be happy till he gets it,’ ” said a Unionist 
member of Parliament to me, intimating 
his desire to be permanently rid of the 
whole agitation. 

Of tremendous social significance are the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, 
whereby county councils are empowered 
to purchase land for sale or lease in “allot- 
ments” of one to five acres or “small hold- 
ings” not exceeding fifty acres. I found 
Mr. Nugent Harris, Secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society, keenly en- 
thusiastic over the success of the allotment 
plan. “There is Worcester, for example,” 
he said, “a city of 20,000 population, where 
1,000 people have received allotments, and 
in many cases with almost magic results. 
The over-specialization of modern industry 
hurts both brain and body, and working 
in the soil is a singular corrective and re- 
generating force. I know dozens and 
dozens of artisans whose work was deterior- 
ating, their employers tell me, until they 
got land. Now they are becoming new 
creatures altogether, and taking a new 
outlook on life. Then again, the men who 
succeed with one, two, or three acres fre- 
quently develop an appetite for more. 
i In fact, I look to allotment holding as the 
first step to small holding and the starting- 
point in a genuinely practicable back-to- 
the-land programme.” 
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The legislation for the conservation of 
child life has also been most notable. The 
shockingly high infant mortality prevalent 
in Great Britain, as elsewhere, has pro- 
duced in England not merely indignation, 
but remedial action. The city of Hud- 
dersfield some years ago required early 
notification of births, and, as the re- 
sult of providing better medical advice 
and attention for the poorer mothers, 
quickly reduced its infant death rate from 
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138 to 85 per thousand. Such a lesson 
was not allowed to go unheeded, and Par- 
liament promptly passed a general Noti- 
fication of Births Act, under the provisions 
of which the municipal health officers, in 
cities embracing a large part of England’s 
population, are required to furnish such at- 
tention and instruction as were given in the 
Huddersfield experiment. To the efficacy 
of this statute must be attributed, in very 
considerable measure, the astonishing re- 
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duction in infant mortality from 1got- 
1910. In England and Wales in the 
former year there were 151 infant deaths 
for each 1,000 births; and in the latter 
year only 106 — statistics more eloquent 
than words. 

No less important is the law for com- 
pulsory medical inspection of all children 
entering or leaving school. In 1910, of 
the 2,000,000 boys and girls examined under 
this act 60,000 were discovered to have 
incipient tuberculosis, the disease being 
detected in most cases in time for proper 
treatment to insure the recovery of the 
patients, to say nothing of saving thou- 
sands of their schoolmates from infection; 
200,000 were found to have defective eye- 
sight, and 160,000 adenoids or enlarged 
tonsils. Think of detecting five thousand 
cases of tuberculosis a month, and dis- 
covering thirty thousand children a month 
*— one thousand a day —to whom eye- 
glasses or a simple operation may mean 
the difference between failure and success. 
No wonder, when | had occasion to look 
up Mr. Percy Alden in the House of 
Commons the other day, I found him 
jubilant because the new Budget provides 
the $300,000 the first year and $500,000 
the second year that he has been asking 
for, to assist local communities in provid- 
ing medical clinics for the treatment of the 
diseased boys and girls. 

“The Children’s Act” of 1908 codified 
and improved all the existing legislation 
for the protection of children and is, per- 
haps, the greatest single act for the pro- 
tection of child life ever passed by any 
government. Children are protected from 
drunken, criminal, or vagrant parents; 
juvenile courts are established; and strin- 
gent regulations forbid children from 
entering bar-rooms or buying cigarettes or 
tobacco for their own use. 

But England’s programme for social re- 
form does not end here. “Do you know 
what is’ in front of your” asked Mr. 
Lloyd-George in a speech | hurried out of 
London for the purpose of hearing. “A 


bigger task than democracy has ever under- 
taken in England. You have got to free 
the land — to free the land that is to this 
very hour shackled with the chains of 
feudalism.” 


I happened to be a spectator 
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in Parliament when Mr. Asquith gave the 
first official avowal that Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s belief as to the necessity for 
the land reform was “shared by his col- 
eagues.” 

“And do you think that the land is 
‘shackled with the chains of feudalism’?” 
a Conservative member demanded. 

“| think that is a picturesque but not 
inaccurate description,” was the Premier’s 
reply. 

England has cause indeed to be alarmed 
over the decline of her rural population. 
Thirty years ago every third inhabitant of 
England and Wales lived in the country; 
now practically four fifths of the people 
are in towns. In a single generation the 
population of the towns has increased from 
17,000,000 to 28,000,000 — has almost 
doubled — while the rural population has 
not only not increased but has decreased 
from 8,300,000 to 7,900,000. The trouble 
is the big land holder. Seven acres out of 
every eight are cultivated by tenants; 
only one in eight by owners. Plainly, the 
only way to get the people back to the land 
is to get the land back to the people. A 
great deal has already been accomplished 
through the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Act, but this is only a beginning. 
Neither the Liberal nor the Conservative 
Party has yet definitely outlined its land 
policy, but one thing is certain: the big 
estate must go. The Unionist or Con- 
servative Party will probably advocate 
some such plan as the Irish Land Purchase 
Act, whereby tenants were enabled to 
purchase small tracts by paying 32 per 
cent. a year for sixty-six years. At present 
the Liberal party seems more inclined to 
favor the compulsory purchase of big 
estates, these to be subdivided and rented 
to small holders, the title resting in the 
State. The end of primogeniture is prob- 
ably also in sight. “It might seem like 
heresy for a man in my position to say it,” 
said one Conservative member of Par- 
liament to me, “but I regard the abolition 
of primogeniture as about the first step in 
land reform.” 

It is a stirring and notable record which 
English Liberalism has made in its six- 
year term of office. In some things it has 
probably gone too far in the direction of 
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socialism. But one wonders if there is not 
less danger in the daring that is willing to 
viclate some ancient prejudices for the 
sake of the public good than in a timid 
conservatism which, as Mr. Winston 
Churchill says, “gets scared in discussing 
any proposal whenever some old woman 
comes along and says it is socialistic.”’ 
It is quite possible, of course, that dissen- 
sion over Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
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ment, and other issues apart from its 
main programme, may lead to Liberal 
losses in the next election—one never can 
predict what will happen in politics—but, 
in any case, a vitalizing principle has been 
injected into British affairs that will per- 
sist, whatever party is in power. 

Certainly America has much to learn 
from what has been done in the mother 
country. 


WOMEN 
I 
THE CITY AS A MOTHER 


PENSIONING SCHOOL CHILDREN AND MOTHERS — TURNING SCHOOL HOUSES 
INTO DANCE HALLS CHAPERONED BY POLICE WOMEN 


BY 


MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 


O AN official window in one 

of the city departments of 

New York, a man _ came 

recently leading his little 

daughter. “TI can’t get 
work,” he said bitterly. “This child can. 
They are hungry at home. May she have 
a permit?” 

She was fourteen and met the other 
requirements of the law. So the city of 
New York gave her the desired legal 
document, -the “working paper,” as the 
children call it. The man and_ his 
daughter went out together, the little 
girl to join the great army of toilers, where 
the insistent sign of industry, “Girls 
Wanted — Boys Wanted,” always swings 
in the wind; the father to swell the ranks 
of unemployed men. 

With the increasing invention of ma- 
chinery, the tasks found for little hands 
to do have multiplied. Automatically 
the doors that have opened inward to 
admit the children to the factories, have 
opened the other way for the men going 
out. Besides these, there are many em- 
ployed workingmen who, with the rising 
cost of living, cannot earn enough to sup- 


port their families. The Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics investigated 152 
homes in which the fathers earned an 
average of $594 a year. It found that in 
127 of these families this income was not 
sufficient to meet the expenses without 
the labor of minor children. Chapin, in 
his Standard of Living for New York City, 
finds that, even among families with an 
income of $900 a year, 22 per cent. are 
underfed. 

So it is easy to see how last year 40,530 
children in New York city went the way 
of that little girl past the official window, 
carrying their working papers with them. 
Throughout the United States there are 
some two million of these child bread- 
winners less than fifteen years of age. 

There would be more but for the “child 
labor” laws that now bar the way, in 
some states at twelve years, in some at 
fourteen, and even, in special cases, up to 
sixteen and eighteen years and say to 
commerce and industry “You must let 
these children go!” 

When the law set a limit to the age at 
which a child might begin to work, and 
the smallest ones came down from the 
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factories, shops, some of them went weep- 
ing on their way to freedom. 

Their benefactors asked, why? “How 
now shall we get three meals a day?” the 
childre said. Obviously it wouldn’t be 


advantageous to send a child to school and | 


starvation. So the states had to think 
over this problem. Some of them put 
the “poverty exemption” clause in their 
child labor law, permitting the under age 
child to work if he or his family are de- 
pendent on his labor. Other states, de- 
claring that the remedy lies not in over- 
working the child, but in supporting the 
family, turn these cases over to the regular 
charitable agencies. But there are self- 
respecting families and _ self-supporting 
children who shrink from the system of 
enforced charity. 

It was the women’s clubs that found the 
ideal way. They came forward with the 
“scholarship plan,” suggested by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, of New York. 

Elizabeth Eastman, who graduated last 
June from Public School No. 70, New York 
City, with the highest honors in her class, 
was a “scholarship child.’”’ She wouldn’t 
have been but for the great trouble that 
had overwhelmed her home. Her father, 
a bookkeeper, had always maintained his 
wife and daughter and baby son in com- 
fortable circumstances until he became 
violently insane from overwork. In their 
dire need, the mother, entirely unaccus- 
tomed to hard labor, became caretaker 
for an apartment house. The daughter, 
Elizabeth, at thirteen, went to work in 
the chocolate factory down the street. 
The truant officer caught her there em- 
ployed illegally without a permit. “We 
will die before we will accept charity,” 
the mother said fiercely as she folded the 
sobbing little girl in her arms. But when 
the New. York Child Labor Committee 
offered a “scholarship,” that sounded 
different. They paid for Elizabeth’s 
time, putting her back in school, while 
her mother received regularly the $2.50 
a week that had formerly come in Eliza- 
beth’s pay envelope. When she finished 
school a position was secured for her in 
a bookbindery, where she is now earning 


$9 a week. And the family has been. 


lifted above the line of the “submerged.” 
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-It is the relief provided now in a number 
of cities for. extreme cases, when it is 
proved definitely that the earnings of a 
child, prevented by law from work, are 
all that stand between his family and 
absolute privation. Chicago started this 
movement in 1903. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Minneapolis, Grand Rapids, Toledo, Los 
Angeles, and Louisville are others that 
adopted the plan. 

In all these instances, however, the 
money for the scholarship is subscribed 
from private sources and, however dis- 
guised by an attractive name, is funda- 
mentally philanthropy. In Switzerland, 
from which country Mrs. Kelley brought 
the idea to America, it is the Government 
of the Canton itself that underwrites 
the scholarship. In Zurich, every widow’s 
child of school age takes his money home 
to his mother at the end of a successful 
week in school. She has not even had to 
ask for it. The law-makers of Switzer- 
land pay it to her as her right, because 
they deem it to the advantage of the State 
that her child shall be in a school room 
rather than a factory. In the United 
States, we are at last beginning to see it 
this way. Ohio, Oklahoma, and Michi- 
gan are now paying from public money the 
funds required to secure the attendance 
at school of the necessitous child. In 
Ohio and Michigan, it is significant that 
the money comes from the regular school 
sources. It is provided on a par with 
the free text books that for some years 
have accompanied the free education 
in many cities. Free education itself 
only ceased to be considered charity about 
a hundred years ago. 

The scholarship aid is simply a com- 
munity investment. Schooling is a means 
of prevention for dependency and de- 
linquency. In the Chicago Juvenile 
Court, of 100 delinquent boys, 65 of whom 
were past 14, only one had finished the 
eighth grade, only 11 had finished the sixth 
grade, and 60 of them were physically 
considerably below normal. It is a record 
that is deemed representative for the 
2,500 boys brought before the court in a 
year. Everybody has always known that 
preveniion was better than cure. Now 





















































it is discovered that it is also cheaper 
than cure. With all the tremendous 
expense of reform schools and other penal 
institutions charged up where it belongs, 
we are coming to see that child labor, pur- 
chased so cheaply by the manufacturer, is 
more than paid for by the public in reform 
schools, in charity, and in the cost of crime. 


ABSENTEE MOTHERS 


Recently, as we have been checking up 
social costs, another waste in_ social 
management has appeared. It is in the 
motherhood that is allowed to spend itself 
over the wash tub and in scrubbing the 
beautiful marble staircases of Fifth Avenue 
and other avenue buildings. For some- 
times, working eighteen hours a day that 
way, it wears out altogether. Then a 
woman, broken in health, with a family 
of children, or perhaps the whole brood 
now motherless, is listed with the charity 
agencies. It was Indianapolis, Ind., that 
four years ago first took definite steps 
to turn this motherhood force to better 
account. They said there that only 
superhuman ability could compass un- 
aided the two tasks of motherhood and 
wage-earning at the same time. Only 
the crudest sort of social state would 
exact it of any woman. So they built, 
in the suburbs of the city Fairview Settle- 
ment, a collection of pretty little cement 
houses, where the Charity Organization 
Society places widows with children to 
support. Each home is rent free to the 
family that occupies it, and there is also 
provided a free nursery and kindergarten. 

More recently, another plan has been 
discovered that quite cuts the connection 
with charity. Two states, Missouri and 
Illinois, in 1911, put motherhood regularly 
on the pay roll. The court awards what 
is called a pension, to any mother of good 
character who needs such assistance 
properly to bring up her children. 
Hitherto, it has been the custom, when a 
home failed in the struggle for existence, 
for the court to place such children 
in an institution. This new revelation 
of sociology, however, says that a 
child’s mother, if she is the right sort 
of woman, is God’s own_ institution 
for its upbringing. And it pays the 
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State much better in the long run to 
have her engage in the business of child 
culture than in washing and scrubbing. 
So now they propose to hire her for it in 
her own home, instead of hiring uniformed 
caretakers in brick-built institutions. For 
one thing, she does the work cheaper, at a 
cost merely of rent, groceries, clothing, 
etc., not charging at all for her labor, 
though she will, for instance, stand more 
hours at her sick child’s bedside than any 
other human being could be hired to do. 

The Cook County Juvenile Court, in 
the city of Chicago last summer, had some 
327 mothers with an aggregate of 1,200 
children cared for on this plan. It is 
costing the community an average of 
$5.75 per month per child, as against $10 
per month per child under the old institu- 
tional plan. It will cost the state of 
Illinois this year about $100,000. Event- 
ually, when enough mothers have learned 
about it, that figure, it is expected, will 
rise to $200,000. The state authorities 
have said that they don’t care if it goes to 
$500,000. The contract with the mothers 
will be cheap at that. For it is counted 
on to diminish the bill for crime that is 
now costing Cook County alone $6,000,000 
a year. 

Working mothers and the consequent 
lack of care is what has sent many of the 
city children on the way toward failure 
in life. The child that doesn’t have 
enough of his mother is likely to get that 
way. The institutional child, separated 
entirely from her, is more than likely to. 
Statistics from. the Elmira Reformatory 
in New York State show that 60 per cent. 
of the inmates were brought up in insti- 
tutions. Of four young men at the age 
of eighteen hanged in Cook County, IIl., 
early in 1912, all had been raised in 
charitable or reformatory institutions. 
The motherhood pension way is to form 
children by home raising so that they 
will not have to be reformed. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


A campaign to put this system in opera- 
tion in every state of the union is being 
promoted by Mr. Henry Neil of Chicago, 
secretary of the National Probation League, 
and now widely known as “the father of 
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the mothers’ pension law. Massa- 
chusetts arid Ohio have commissions 
investigating the pension plan, and Michi- 
gan is considering it. Colorado is to 
vote on it this month. In California the 
courts are sometimes “boarding out” 
children with their own parents. In 
Wisconsin, the city of Milwaukee, to 
prevent the separation of mothers and 
children, may grant allowances to widows 
through the juvenile court. 

In New York State, the motherhood 
pensions have been urged for a long time 
by Mrs. William Einstein, president of 
the Widowed Mothers’ Fund Association 
of New York City, a private organization 
that has been attempting to do for a 
limited number of mothers what the city 
of Chicago now does freely for any mother 
who needs it. There came to the Widowed 
Mothers’ Association recently a weeping 


-woman, whose case had been attended 


to by New York’s public charity system 
in the usual way. She had applied for 
assistance in the support of her three 
children. The city had said “Yes,” and 
had taken the children and placed them to 
board at public expense in a private home. 
They were ’way out in the Bronx, and the 
mother lived down on the East Side. She 
came to the Association to ask for a loan 
of money that would enable her to move 
to the Bronx and rent a flat in the same 
house where the city was keeping her 
“hildren. 

Mrs. Einstein told that story to the 
Charities Committee of the New York 
Commission on Congestion of Population. 
“Now gentlemen,” she said, “that was a 
stupid arrangement to place those chil- 
dren to board with another woman. 
Don’t you see that New York City 
might better board them with their own 
mother?” 

And the Commission on Congestion 
They have endorsed the mother- 
hood pension plan. And it is to be 
presented in a bill that will be brought 
before the New York legislature this win- 
ter. Similarly, the question will sooner or 
later come before the legislature of every 
other state. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in session last July, 
endorsed Mr. Neil’s movement, which is 


now nation-wide. And everywhere that 
the new child-caring plan is presented, 
its advocates specifically urge that there 
is no charity about it. The pension is 
but payment on the part of a grateful 
country for service rendered by a woman 
who has given the state certain future 
citizens whom she, better than any one 
else, is fitted to bring up to an efficient 
manhood and womanhood. 


SCHOOL HEALTH-INSPECTION 


It is to improve the quality of citizen- 
ship that the city is gradually extending 
its protectorate over childhood. Even 
with the child labor laws and the com- 
pulsory education laws in effect, the great 
free public school system does not do its 
full duty. A great many children have 
to repeat their classes. Every time this 
happens it means that the city pays over 
again for a term of schooling that has 
failed. The attempt to put education 
into physically defective children is not 
a paying venture. The school doctor 
and the school nurse have been summoned 
to put the children in condition for the 
school teacher. 

Boston, in 1894, was the first ‘city to 
establish regular medical supervision of 
the schools. By 1902, twenty-three cities 
had adopted the plan. In 1911, so rapidly 
had the idea spread that 443 cities 
throughout the United States had hired 
the school doctor, one quarter of these 
had the school nurse to assist him, and 
sixty-nine had also added dental inspection 
by dentists. 

In New York City, which has probably 
the most complete system of medical 
supervision, the doctor and the nurse visit 
the school every day. The greatest diffi- 
culty was experienced in securing free den- 
tal treatment, and paid treatment is abso- 
lutely beyond the means of thousands 
of families. Miss Marjorie Clark, one 
of the city nurses, finally secured through 
private subscription the establishment 
of the Free Dental Clinic for New York 
School Children at 449 E. 121st Street, 
of which she is now the superinten- 
dent. It is expected that the city 
will, during the ensuing year, take this 
clinic over and finance it as one of the 
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municipal activities. Newark, N. J., is 
regularly granting an appropriation from 
the public funds to meet the expenses of 
the dental clinic for the schools originally 
started there by the women’s clubs. 


FOOD FOR BODY AS WELL AS MIND 


But sometimes neither medicine nor 
dentistry will cure what is the matter 
with the backward child. There are 
cases where the examining physician finds 
it necessary to prescribe food. To nine 
“anemic classes” in the New York schools, 
the Tuberculosis Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society supplies a_ school 
lunch, in the effort to prove their conten- 
tion that better nourished children make 
brighter pupils. In Boston, Miss Isabel 
Hyams, one of the trustes of the Tuber- 
culosis Hospital there, suggested that the 
best means by which to control tubercu- 
losis would be to feed anemic school 
children. And she induced the Winthrop 
School to try it. Fifty children most in 
need were selected. They were served 
with penny lunches by the girls of the 
domestic science class, who did the work 
as a part of their school routine. The plan 
proved so successful that it was extended. 
In 1910, about 2,000 children in Boston 
were being fed in this way without a 
deficit in the school treasury. 

The Health Department, having found 
medical inspection good in the school, is 
now extending it to the cradle. The 
municipal nurse in some cities is being 
sent to the home. In Boston and in 
Rochester, N. Y., she arrives even before 
the baby with instruction for any ex- 
niges mother who applies for aid. In 

ew York, the doctors and the nurses 
who serve in the schools are in the vacation 
season detailed to the tenements. All 
summer the nurses climb the long flights 
of stairs in the crowded quarter. They 
stop at the open doors on every landing 
to talk to those. women who have always 
a child in their arms and more tugging 
at their skirts. The mothers are invited 
to the nearest “health clinic,” of which 
there are some sixty throughout the city, 
where a doctor twice a week weighs the 
babies and advises about their care. 

There are problems that the individual 








family is no longer able to cope with alone. 
They have arisen particularly in the cities, 
where as many people now live closey 
together in a single block as once popu- 
lated a village. When the father’s earn- 
ings fail to support the home and the 
mother too must become a wage earner 
the younger children at play in the streets 
get into mischief. The older children, 
with their working papers in their hands, 
carry the passport to freedom from home 
constraint that economic independence 
assures. One sociologist has told the 
story of the sixteen year old girl who, ina 
dance hall of dangerous repute, tossed her 
head in defiance of the threat of parental 
objection. “I pay the rent,” she said, 
“What can my mother do to me?” 

So the city came to the aid of the home 
in another way to assist in the upbringing 
of boys and girls. The Department of 
Recreation now ranks with the Depart- 
ment of Health and the Department of 
Education. The movement has been a 
growth of the last twenty years. In 
most cities, it was the women’s organiza- 
tions that started it. At first a public 
playground was usually a vacant lot that 
the local mothers’ club had induced some 
public spirited citizen to permit the boys 
of the neighborhood to use, while the 
club members hired an undergraduate 
college student to keep order. From 
these pioneer efforts it was a far dream to 
the present splendid playfields, with ex- 
pensive equipment and managed by a 
play director as specifically trained for 
his work as the teacher or the doctor for 
his. The first city to take over the ad- 
ministration of playgrounds was Phila- 
delphia in 1895. In 1912, there were 
257 cities in the United States maintain- 
ing playgrounds. Within the last decade 
$60,000,000 has been expended by various 
municipalities in extending this work. 
New York has spent $16,000,000 and 
Chicago $11,000,000. Cincinnati in 1910 
voted a bond issue of $1,000,000 for 
parks and playgrounds. Pittsburg voted 
$800,000 for the extension of playgrounds 
and $200,000 for .their maintenance. 
Among the smaller cities, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., appropriated $200,000 and Coving- 
ton, Ky., $100,000 for play purposes. 
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There are juvenile court records that 
show the value of this investment. Play- 
grounds were located in the stock yards 
district of Chicago five years ago. Since 
then, according to figures furnished by 
Prof. Allen T. Burns of the Sage Founda- 
tion, boyish crime has been reduced an 
amount that averages 44 per cent. for the 
whole district—a reduction that is 70 per 
cent. for the neighborhoods in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a playground and 28 per 
cent. in the regions farthest outlying from 
it. Cincinnati in 1906 had 1,460 de- 
linquent children brought to the bar of 
the juvenile court. In 1909, when play 
grounds had been established just two 
years and a half, the number of child 
delinquents had been diminished to 993. 
Rochester found that, when a social centre 
was fully in operation, the neighborhood 
juvenile court record dropped 50 per cent. 


THE SOCIAL CENTRE 


Play facilities are no longer limited to 
the sand pile and the swing and the ball 
field. The vast sums the cities are spend- 
ing cover a much wider range of recrea- 
tional activity. The social centre has 
been added to the playground, and young 
and old of the neighborhood have been 
invited in. It was the settlements that 
first saw the need. In those city districts 
that are populated 700 and 1,000 people 
to the acre, the front parlor has of course 
utterly vanished from family experience. 
It is the lost appendage of an older social 
order. Courtship, however, goes on for- 
ever. And sweethearts with no facilities 
for lovemaking at home must find them 
elsewhere. The girl of the tenements 
and her “ young man” — millions of them 
— when the whistle blows that ends the 
long day of toil, turn with the yearning 
heart of youth to the night for joy. The 
cheap theatre flares out in brilliant electric 
light, the dance hall piano strikes up a 
lilting strain, and the saloon with the 
“sitting room” sign beams a. welcome. 
The settlement was the counter influence 
to these attractions. The social centre 
to-day is the settlement under city direc- 
tion. 

Chicago leads all other cities in this 
public provision for recreation. The beau- 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


tiful “field houses,” located in the great 
parks there, are the neighborhood club 
houses that are the meeting places for the 
people. In the assembly halls the young 
people hold their dancing parties, there 
are rooms for their club meetings, reading 
rooms, refectories, gymnasiums, and swim- 
ming pools within doors, while outside 
are the vast playgrounds with skating 
ponds, athletic fields, running tracks, and 
ball fields. Philadelphia in 1911 dedicated 
Starr Garden, its first neighborhood club 
house, and planned for three more. There 
are other cities that, without investing 
in new buildings, are making use of the 
school houses as evening recreation centres. 
Rochester has been most successful in 
this school extension. Boston last year 
opened its first public school social centre. 
New York has used its school buildings 
for this purpose since 1902. The attrac- 
tions offered there have been literary club 
meetings, gymnastics, and athletics for 
the boys, and folk dancing for the girls. 

Very recently the programme has 
been enlarged by an innovation that 
was at first adopted with some caution. 
In all the movement to provide social 
opportunities, one fact has stood out 
clearly: There is no other form of recrea- 
tion that appeals to youth like the dance. 
All over the country within the last few 
years, the dance halls have opened to 
meet the demand. Chicago has 250, New 
York has more than 500. That the muni- 
cipality must give the working girl a 
decent place to dance has been determined 
by the New York Committee on Amuse- 


- ment Resources for Working Girls, of which 


Mrs. Charles H. Israels, a secretary of 
the Playground Association of America, 
is chairman. Through this committee’s 
influence, mixed dancing has been for the 
last two years permitted in six of the New 
York recreation centres. When, one night, 
Supervisor Edward W. Stitt, visiting a 
school house, found 150 boys and girls 
enjoying themselves in wholesome waltz- 
ing, while the notorious dance hall across 
the way had only thirty dancers on the 
floor, the new function of the public school 
seemed to have vindicated itself. During 
last summer, every Friday evening, from 
500 to 700 young people danced in the 
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open court yard of School No. 63, just off 
from First Avenue. This winter, it is 
planned to make neighborhood dancing 
a feature at several more of the recrea- 
tion centres. 

Cleveland has inaugurated a municipal 
dance hall with regular paid admission. 
At this dancing pavilion, opened at Edge- 
water Park last August, with three cents 
a dance charged, the first night’s receipts 
were enough to pay the expenses for a 
week. The enthusiastic promoters im- 
mediately planned to convert the pavil- 
ions of all the city parks into municipal 
dance halls. And Dance _ Inspector 
Robert V. Bartholomew started a cam- 
paign to permit dancing in the public 
school buildings themselves. 


THE DANCE HALL CHAPERONE 


To a Chicago settlement worker who 
protested with a packing house girl 
against going to a certain beer garden, the 
girl, who had spent the week labelling 
several thousand cans of meat, made reply: 
“I’m that tired when Saturday night 
comes I don’t care a damn where | go.” 

The girl like that, who has been speeded 
up by industry until she recklessly “does 
not care,” is a social menace for which a 
city pays. It is really for her chaperonage 
that the police woman has arrived. There 
are at least six cities in the United States 
with regular police women. Before this 
statement can get into print, there will be 
more. Representatives from thirty 
women’s clubs in San Francisco the other 
day called at the office of the police com- 
missioner there to ask for the appoint- 
ment not of one but of twenty-one police 
women. Forty other California cities 
are also demanding them. Baltimore, 
the first city in the East to adopt the 
innovation, was empowered by the last 


. legislature to employ a police woman. 


In Seattle, which has just appointed 
five police women at a salary of $85 a 
month apiece, they are patrol women who 
cover definite beats. Elsewhere, however, 
they are usually detailed to theatres, 
skating rinks, dance halls, city parks, and 
amusement places in general. They wear 
no helmet and brass buttons, and carry 
no club. Their work is preventive rather 


than punitive, though when occasion 
demands, they make arrests as does the 
policeman. In _ personal characteristics, 
they may be said to differ very greatly 
from the usual conception of that public 
official who maintains law and order in 
the city streets. The police woman is a 
sociologist. She relies on a cultivated 
brain rather than on muscular brawn to 
cope with the tasks that she meets. For 
example, Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, ap- 
pointed to the police force of Los Angeles 
in September, 1910, had her training in 
the New England Theological Seminary. 
She was assistant pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and later for two years 
pastor of a church in Oklahoma. When, 
in Los Angeles, she decided to ask for the 
appointment as police woman so that she 
“could do things instead of talking about 
them,” all the churches of the city backed 
her request. 

The women find their special field in the 
rescue work for girls. In Minneapolis, 
the police woman’s position was created 
on the recommendation of the Grand Jury 
and the vice commission, who urged that 
there should be a woman officer to look 
after the young girls on the streets at 
night, in the dance halls and cafés. Miss 
Emilie L. Glorieux was appointed. 

So the municipality is enlisting women 
for numerous activities formerly reserved 
for men. Three large cities — Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Denver — have within as 
many years entrusted their school systems 
to women superintendents. New York 
City’s Division of Child Hygiene of the De- 
partment of Health is in charge of a wo- 
man, Dr. Josephine Baker. And the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at Washington, to be the 
clearing house for information on which to 
base all public work in behalf of the Amer- 
ican child, has been placed under the di- 
rection of Miss Julia C. Lathrop, the first 
woman to head a government department. 

It appears that in the care of the child 
as in other industries that have gone 
out from the home, women have again 
followed their work. And demanding 
that the city must give to every home 
education, health, and happiness, they 
are writing large the twentieth century’s 
Declaration of Children’s Rights. 
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THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


OKLAHOMA CITY AND ITS LOW PRICED MARKETS 


KLAHOMA City, which hardly 

existed in 1890, had 10,000 

population in 1900, and has 

72,000 inhabitants now. So 

intent were its citizens upon 

building a city that they overlooked the 

question of developing the adjacent coun- 

try, and as a result, food prices had in- 

creased in Oklahoma City, up to the spring 

of 1912, almost as rapidly as the population 

had increased. Then the Chamber of 

Commerce brought a bright young man, 

Mr. W. B. Moore, from Dayton, O., to fill 

the post of Secretary-Manager of this 

organization of city “boosters,” and young 

Mr. Moore called attention to a few things 

that had theretofore been overlooked in the 
development of the town. 

“There’s plenty of food being raised 
all around this part of Oklahoma,” said 
Mr. Moore, “but the farmers haven’t any 
way of selling it to our people and the 
city people haven’t any way of buying it 
from the farmers. What this town needs 
worse than anything else is a public market, 
and there’s no use waiting to issue bonds 
and put up a market house — let’s set a 
couple.of blocks of California Street 
aside as a market place and send out 
word to the farmers to come in and sell 
their produce.” 

It took Oklahoma City about as long 
to act on Mr. Moore’s suggestion as it 
took him to offer it. The market was 
opened on Saturday, May 21, 1912. 
Eighty farmers backed their wagons up to 
the curb on that day and several hundred 
thrifty city housekeepers quickly bought 
all the produce offered for sale, at prices 
far below what they had been accustomed 
to pay; the farmers, nevertheless, getting 
higher prices than they had previously 
obtained. 

On the next market day there were more 
wagons and more buyers. It became the 
fashion in Oklahoma City to buy food 
supplies direct from the producers. All 
kinds and conditions of women came to 
the markets. Electric coupés filled with 


market baskets are familiar on California 
Street on market day, as are the many 
women who carry their own provisions 
home. By mid-August three squares on 
California Street were being occupied by 
the market, and more than three hun- 
dred farmers were selling produce every 
market day. 

The success of the market idea having 
been fully demonstrated, the farmers and 
truck gardeners formed an association 
and leased a large building, 75 feet wide 
and 200 feet deep, which has been converted 
into a market house with more than two 
hundred stalls, where not only the farmers, 
but dealers in meat and fish and bakery 
products, are brought into direct contact 
with consumers. 

Actual figures, comparing the retail cost 
of all kinds of food supplies in Oklahoma 
City with those of a year ago, show de- 
creases ranging from 25 to 50 per cent; 
nor is this the only benefit the city has 
obtained through the establishment of the 
market, for the facilities for the sale of 
farm and garden produce has greatly 
stimulated agricultural settlement in the 
vicinity. Since the market was established 
more than twenty-five families have taken 
up small tracts adjoining the city for 
truck gardening, and hundreds of in- 
quiries from others who wished to take 
advantage of the market have been re- 
ceived by the Chamber of Commerce. 
The truck growers of the county have 
organized a codperative shipping associa- 
tion, and this, with a produce shippers’ 
association, organized by Oklahoma City 
commission merchants, will enable the 
surplus produce not absorbed by the local 
market to be sent to other consuming points 
at the minimum of expense. 

Oklahoma City has thus found the 
solution of two of the most vital problems 
that confront American municipalities — 
the high cost of living and the develop- 
ment of agricultural territory adjacent to 
the city — to be simple when intelligently 
approached. 
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FORWARD TO THE LAND 
THE LAND IS CALLING 


By E. H. 


ROVOKED by. a little article 
that | had in this magazine 
two months ago, a man in 
California -wrote to ask _ if 
I knew of a capable farmer 

to put to superintending his many acres. 
He was willing to pay a good salary. 

| know a wealthy banker and land- 
owner in Colorado who has placed his 
capital and his land at an equal value with 
the brains of a professor of animal hus- 
bandry. They have gone into partner- 
ship to grow farm crops, and breed and 
fatten cattle. The young professor’s half 
of the business is worth $25,000 a year and 
independence. 

There are many more cases of this kind. 

There is untold opportunity on the land 
for capital and for brains and it ought to 
be well supplied with both. There is more 
opportunity now than ever before because 
we are only really just beginning an era 
of discovery and development. The presi- 
dent of the Rock Island Railroad says that 
the work of Professor Holden, the corn 
expert of the Iowa Agricultural College, is 
worth twenty million dollars a, year to 
lowa alone. 

Yet such work is new. It is just begun. 
Secretary Wilson told me that, when he 
took charge of that college thirty or forty 
years ago, he could wheel all the text books 
there were in one wheel-barrow load, and 
in the college there was but one student 
of agriculture. We have improved since 
then. The agricultural schools were then 
the subject of ridicule. The professors 
were supposed to teach everything per- 
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taining to crop production, soil conditions, 
culture, and chemistry, coupled witha 
knowledge of all the different breeds of 
live stock, dairying, poultry-breeding, and 
many other things. In the short period 
of forty years we have progressed so that 
we now have professors of soil work, 
professors of dairying, etc. And _ the 
professors are laughed at no_ longer. 
They are eagerly sought for. 

Yet, although they have established 
scientific agriculture beyond the attack 
of the jesters, they have only made a be- 
ginning. There was more knowledge of 
real farming in practice in France two 
hundred years ago than there is here to- 
day. Take Colorado for example. There 
are no silos. The manure that is saved 
is windblown and _ sunbaked — wasted. 
The same kind of ignorance is all over the 
country. The railroads will pay a man 
almost anything who will teach the farmers 
better. The states will give him honor 
and position, as lowa has given Professor 
Holden. The land will make him rich and 
independent if he will put his knowledge 
into practice. There are thousands of 
opportunities for profitable investigation 
entirely untouched. For example, the 
Spitzenburg is one of the highest priced 
apples on the market. It is also one of the 
least prolific. The requirements of soil 
and plant food that would make it more 
prolific are not known. But a student of 
its peculiarities could learn to feed this 
tree to make it bear profusely. Such 
study pays. The land is calling for men 
of brains and it will pay them well. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


I would like to learn about land 


51.— Q. 


and farming conditions in the “Uplands of 
Arkansas” in Yell and Perry counties, where, 
I understand, land is offered at very low prices 
by some lumber company. 

A. You probably refer to the 35,000 acres 
being sold in 4o-acre tracts at $15 per acre at 


Ola, Ark. This is rough country of high table 
lands, mountains, and valleys, ranging in 
elevation from 700 to 1,200 feet. Only trees 
over ten inches in diameter have been removed; 
hence in addition to brush and stumps there is 
still considerable pine, oak, and hickory timber 
standing. Its value for building purposes and 
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fuel reduces the average cost of clearing and 
fitting the land to less than $15 per acre (ex- 
clusive of removing the larger stumps). 

The strong loam soil has been enriched by 
forest mold. There is a good deal of surface 
stone but conditions are in general excellent 
for the growing of corn, cotton, forage crops, 
vegetables and fruits — small and large. The 
climate is healthful and pleasant and the rain- 
fall wholly adequate. 

There is good local demand for all farm 
-products, and larger markets can be reached 
over the Rock Island Lines. On newly cleared 
land, peanuts for hog pasture are good prepara- 
tion for later cropping. Dairying and poultry 
raising open good opportunities. Of course 
the type of farming must be chosen with 
reference to topography, elevation, local soil 
conditions, etc 

The country is undeveloped and life there 
must naturally be more or less pioneering for 
a few years. But the selling company is ap- 
parently coéperating with and assisting settlers 
in many ways to hasten successful develop- 
ment. The proposition is worth at least a trip 
of inspection and serious consideration. 


52.— Q. Can you give me an idea as to (a) 
the cost per acre, (b) the fertility of the soil, 
of farms of about 200 acres in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, suitable for dairying? (2) Are the 
social and educational advantages and the 
highways good? 

A. (a) Considering the buildings and other 
improvements often found on such farms, the 
nearness of markets, etc., prices are extremely 
low. Of a number of farms for sale in Wor- 
cester County, ranging in size from 150 to 220 
acres, and all less than three miles from a rail- 
road, the average price was $31 per acre. (b) 
In some cases the soil is liable to be run down 
but rarely, if ever, is it worthless. It has, 
however, the characteristic diversity of all 
New England glacial formations, loam, sand, 
clay, and muck often being found on the same 
farm. Accumulations of surface stone and 
gravel are common. But all the soil is rich 
in mineral matter and with care can be made 
highly productive. (2) The County has not 
only excellent high and elementary schools, but 
also several colleges and a number of agricul- 
tural schools. Its proximity to Boston pro- 
motes social development and there are five 
agricultural fair associations and many granges. 
There are some typical country roads, but 
the majority are of the type that has placed 
Massachusetts at the top as a “‘good roads” 
state. 


53-—Q. (a) What must I expect to pay 
for five acres of land for English walnut growing 
in Southern California? (b) Where can | 
get information about raising the nuts there and 
(c) is there a Walnut Growers’ Association in 
the state? 

A. This crop demands a highly favored 
locality, a deep, rich soil, and a climate free 
from extremes. Land embodying these condi- 
tions is limited and therefore high priced. A 
bearing orchard may bring $2,000 an acre; 
acreage suitable for development will cost 
from $250 per acre upwards. (b) You can 
get information about raising walnuts from 
Professors C. A. Reed and E. R. Lake of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
California. (c).. There are a number of local 
walnut growers’ associations, a list of which you 
can obtain from the Experiment Station or 
the California State Agricultural Society, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


54-—Q. Whenwill the land on the Govern- 
ment irrigation project at Elephant Butte, 
N. M. be open for settlement, what kind 
of farming is it good for, and how can it be 
acquired? 

A. All unentered Government land on the 
Rio Grande Project near Elephant Butte has 
been withdrawn from entry, pending the com- 
pletion of the storage works, which will take 
five or six years. Until the cost of the entire 
work is known the price of water rights cannot 
be determined, therefore it cannot be said when 
the land will be available for homestead entry. 
Any acreage now irrigated is under private 
ownership. Possibly some is for sale. Con- 
ditions are suitable for alfalfa, grain, vegetable, 
and fruit growing. 


55.—Q. Ihave just bought a farm on which 
are 200 bearing apple trees. I  pro- 
pose to set several acres of new trees. The 
expenses of caring for the former will naturally 
be “running expenses.”’ But should | charge 
the same work on the new trees before they 
come to a bearing age to capital or to running 
expenses to be taken from the profits from the 
old trees? 

A. Until an orchard is of bearing age all 
expenses upon it should be listed as investment 
and charged to capital — or, if you prefer, to 
an “improvement fund.” This will avoid un- 
fair charges against the old trees and permit 
new blocks of different ages, as they become 
productive, to pay their proportionate shares 
of the expenses. 
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